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THE  GEORGIA  SCOTCH-IRISH 

By  Orville  A.  Park 
Macon,  Georgn& 

The  ffernts  homo  whose  habitat  lies  between  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  and  the  Chattahoochee  has  always  had  a  peculiar 
interest  for  me.  Whence  came  he?  From  what  racial 
stock  did  he  spring?  From  what  source  did  he  derive 
those  characteristics  which  have  distinguished  him  from 
others,  even  his  nearest  neighbors?  That  he  is  different 
has  been  frequently  remarked. 

“Alert  travellers  who  come  to  Georgia,”  says  John 
Donald  Wade  in  his  Augustiis  Baldwin  Longstreet,  “and 
keen  critics  who  write  about  it  agree  that  the  State  is 
somehow  different  from  the  rest  of  the  South.”^ 

Professor  Trent,  in  Southern  Statesmen  of  the  old 
Regime,  says : 

“The  Georgian  has  been  called  the  Southern  Yankee 
.  .  .  .  He  has  much  of  the  native  shrewdness  and 

push  that  mark  the  genuine  Down-Easter,  and  he  has  a 
considerable  share  of  that  worthy’s  moral  earnestness 
.  .  .  The  Georgian  is  the  Southerner  who  comes  near¬ 
est  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  section  to  being  a  nor¬ 
mal  American.  .  .  .  The  typical  Georgian  [is]  ener¬ 

getic,  shrewd,  thrifty.”* 

1.  J.  D.  Wade,  Auffuatut  Baldwin  Longatreet  (New  York,  1924),  66. 

2.  William  P.  Trent,  Southern  Stateomen  of  the  Old  Regime  (New  York, 
1897),  199,  200. 
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In  hia  life  of  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Edward  Mayes  speaks 
of  the  mother  of  Lamar  as  “a  typical  Georgia  lady  in  the 
possession  of  those  qualities  of  shrewd,  practical  and 
strong  common  sense,  for  which  the  people  of  that  State 
as  a  class  are  noted.”® 

The  Georgian’s  distinguishing  quality  has  been  said 
to  be  shrewd  common  sense.  Compared  with  other 
Americans  he  is  religious,  and  unusually  fond  of  his 
church.  He  is  independent  in  thought  and  action — ^jeal¬ 
ous  of  his  civil  and  religious  rights.  Though  he  has 
played  a  conspicuous  and  a  worthy  part  in  making  the 
history  of  his  State  and  country,  he  has  done  little  to 
preserve  that  history  and  is  content  that  others  should 
write  it.  He  is  a  man  of  action.  In  field  and  forum  his 
name  is  written  large.  The  gilded  roll  of  soldiers  and 
statesmen  he  has  given  to  the  State  and  nation  will  rank 
with  that  of  any  other  State.  He  has  produced  but  little 
literature  and  most  of  that  of  a  not  very  high  order. 
He  is  utilitarian  rather  than  artistic,  or  esthetic.  He 
loves  his  home,  but  takes  no  pains  to  beautify  it  or  make 
it  attractive.  He  is  brave  and  true, — his  women  pure 
and  chaste.  He  is  hard  to  control,  and  prone  to  take 
the  law  into  his  own  hands.  These  are  some  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Georgian  as  we  know  him.  Whence 
are  they  derived? 

The  first  settlers  of  Georgia  were  English, — thirty- 
five  families,  carefully  selected  from  the  unfortunate, 
but  worthy  debtors  from  the  crowded  Fleet  and  Mar- 
shalsea  prisons.  These  were  soon  followed  by  a  com¬ 
pany  of  German  Protestants  from  Salsberg  seeking  an 
asylum  from  Catholic  persecution.  These  settled  at  Eb- 
enezer  in  what  is  now  Effingham  County.  Then  as  a 
barrier  against  the  Spanish  at  St.  Augustine,  Oglethorpe 
induced  some  Scottish  Highlanders  of  the  McIntosh  clan 
to  come  over.  There  were  one  hundred  and  sixty  men 

8.  Edward  Mayes,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, — Hit  Life,  Timet  and  Speeehtt  (Nash* 
viUe,  Tenn.,  1896),  38. 
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and  “fifty  head  of  women  and  children.”  These  he  set¬ 
tled  at  New  Inverness,  now  Darien,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Altamaha.^  Then  came  more  English  and  more  Germans, 
a  sprinkling  of  Huguenots,  some  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Jews  and  a  few  Scots  and  Scotch-Irish.  It  was  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  little  colony,  but  not  a  prosperous  one.  At  the 
end  of  the  Proprietary  period  there  were  less  than  2,500 
people  in  the  whole  province,  fewer  than  had  been  sent 
out  by  the  trustees.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
Government  in  1753  conditions  began  to  improve.  The 
restrictions  which  had  hampered  the  growth  of  the  col¬ 
ony  were  removed  and  emigrants  began  to  come  and  to 
settle  near  the  coast  and  along  the  rivers.  While  some 
came  from  the  British  Isles,  much  the  larger  portion 
were  from  the  older  colonies  to  the  North,  especially  the 
Carolinas  and  Virginia.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  were  the  Puritan  settlements  at  Midway  Church 
and  Sunbury  which  played  such  an  important  part  in  the 
early  history  of  the  State  and  from  which  so  many  of  the 
leading  men  have  come.® 

Another  colony  of  Scottish  Highlanders  came  from 
North  Carolina  and  settled  in  Montgomery,  Telfair  and 
Tattnall  Counties.  They  were  staunch  Presbyterians. 
Their  minister  came  with  them  and  in  the  kirk  which 
they  built  services  were  conducted  in  their  native  Gaelic.* 
From  the  North  of  Ireland  came  a  company  of  Scotch- 
Irish  who  located  in  what  is  now  Jefferson  County,  form¬ 
ing  a  little  Presbyterian  center  on  the  upper  Ogeechee.’ 
Most  of  the  immigration  from  the  other  colonies,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  the  territory  about  Augusta,  Upper  Georgia 

4.  J.  P.  MacLean,  in  hia  Seotek  HigtUvnien  in  Amnriea,  pp.  144-176,  glvns 
an  interestinK  account  of  this  little  colony  and  of  ita  aplendid  aerrice  in  the  wara 
with  the  Spaniah  in  Florida  which  culminated  in  the  Battle  of  Bloody  March 
fouKht  on  St.  Simona  laland,  aaid  to  hare  been  the  laat  fight  between  Spaniard 
and  Briton  on  Britiah  aoil. 

6.  The  Hittory  of  Midtpay  CongrtgtUional  Church  by  Jamea  Stacy  (New- 
nan,  Ga.,  1899),  now  out  of  print  and  very  rare,  givea  the  fuUaat  and  moat 
accurate  hiatory  of  thia  remarkable  congregation. 

6.  Geo.  G.  Smith,  Hittory  of  Georgia  and  the  Georgia  Peoplt  (Privately 
Printed,  1900),  pp.  228-224. 

7.  Ibid.,  pp.  21».220. 
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as  it  was  called.  Just  before  the  Revolution,  1773,  Sir 
James  Wright,  the  Royal  Governor,  acquired  by  treaty 
from  the  Indians  the  lands  between  the  Ogeechee  and  the 
Oconee,  and  opened  them  to  settlement.  Into  this  new 
and  attractive  territory  came  the  Virginians  and  Caro¬ 
linians  by  the  hundreds.  The  tide  was  stayed  by  the 
Revolution  but  began  with  increasing  force  when  peace 
was  restored.  The  first  census,  1790,  gave  Georgia  a 
I>opulation  of  a  little  more  than  82,000,  of  which  52,000 
were  white,  and  of  these  only  about  one-tenth  lived  in 
the  coast  counties.*  Between  these  settlements  along  the 
coast  and  Upper,  or  as  we  know  it.  Middle  Georgia,  lay 
the  great  pine  belt,  the  “Pine  Barrens,”  lands  which  were 
regarded  as  practically  valueless.  Until  comparatively 
recently  these  flat  pine  lands  have  been  sparsely  settled, 
at  first  principally  by  poor  and  ignorant  stockmen  and 
ranchers,  followed  by  the  North  Carolina  turpentine  op¬ 
erators  and  then  by  the  sawmills.  On  account  of  this 
barrier  there  was  but  little  connection  between  the  Geor¬ 
gia  of  Oglethorpe  and  the  Georgia  of  the  “red  old  hills.” 
It  has  been  said  that  there  are  two  Georgias,  and  this  is 
true  in  a  large  sense — ^two  Georgias  with  distinct  and 
separate  peoples,  having  a 
ing  from  different  stocks. 

Upper  Georgia  has  played  a  more  important  part  than 
has  the  Coast  Country.  It  has  developed  more  rapidly. 
It  has  a  much  larger  population.  When  we  think  of 
Georgia  and  the  typical  Georgian,  it  is  not  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  section  or  of  the  region  along  the  seaboard  and  the 
dwellers  therein,  but  of  that  vast  territory  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  and  of  the  sturdy  people  who  have  made  it  what 
it  is.j 

8.  Patrick  Calhoan,  “Seotch-IrUh  in  Georgia,”  in  Proeeedinga  of  Fourth 
Congreu  Seoteh-lriah  Society  (NaahviUe,  Tenn.,  18828,  189.  86,000  of  the  82,000 

lived  in  Wilkea  County.  Geo.  G.  Smith,  Hietory  of  Georgia,  p.  184. 
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The  tide  of  immigration  which  set  in  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Creek  lands  east  of  the  Oconee  continued. 
With  each  additional  Indian  cession  came  a  new  influx 
of  settlers.  They  crossed  the  Oconee,  then  the  Ocmul- 
gee,  then  the  Flint  and  poured  into  the  rich  lands  of 
Southwest  Georgia.  They  reached  the  Chattahoochee 
and  with  only  the  briefest  pause  crossed  into  Alabama. 
When  the  Cherokees  were  at  last  driven  from  the  Pied¬ 
mont  to  which  they  had  clung  so  tenaciously,  the  pioneers 
were  there  to  take  their  places.  When  the  State  built  the 
Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad  to  connect  the  seaboard 
with  the  “Western  Waters,”  they  came  from  Tennessee 
and  settled  along  its  route,  and  at  its  terminus  built  the 
magic  City  of  Atlanta. 

From  its  beginning  well-nigh  until  the  Civil  War, 
Georgia  and  the  West  vied  with  each  other  as  a  fleld  for 
settlement — each  was  the  frontier,  and  into  each  came 
those  hardy  pioneers  who  subdued  the  wilderness,  drove 
out  the  Indians,  builded  their  cabins  and  planted  the 
seeds  of  civilization.  Much  has  been  written  about  the 
winning  of  the  West,  almost  nothing  about  the  winning 
of  that  empire  we  call  Georgia.  Historians  tell  us 
of  Oglethorpe’s  colony  which  practically  failed,  but  are 
silent  about  the  settlement  of  Upper  Georgia  which  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  illustrious  name  of  Oglethori>e  and  the  phil¬ 
anthropic  purpose  which  inspired  him,  shed  a  luster  over 
the  planting  of  the  little  colony  on  Yamacraw  Bluff.  The 
coming  of  the  Virginians  and  Carolinians  was  far  differ¬ 
ent.  They  wrote  their  history  with  the  axe  and  the  rifle. 
There  was  no  heralding  of  their  coming  save  the  splash 
of  the  paddle  as  they  crossed  the  Savannah  and  the  Tug- 
alo  and  the  crack  of  the  whip  as  they  drove  their  slow 
moving  teams  through  the  mountain  passes.* 

The  great  majority  of  these  settlers  from  other  States 
are  spoken  of  as  Virginians  and  Carolinians,  generally 


9.  Condensed  from  the  address  of  Patrick  Calhoun,  cited  in  last  preeedins 
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North  Carolinians,  though  it  seems  that  a  larger  number 
came  from  South  Carolina  than  from  the  old  North  State 
or  the  Old  Dominion.  In  1850  three-fourths  of  Georgia’s 
white  population  of  660,000  were  classed  as  native  bom, 
but  104,500  of  the  total  came  from  these  three  States 
and  from  Tennessee,  their  several  contributions  being  as 


follows: 

Virginia  .  7,000 

North  Carolina .  37,500 

South  Carolina .  52,000 

Tennessee  .  8,000 


Total  . 106,600i» 


It  will  be  seen  that  even  at  that  comparatively  late 
date  these  States  were  continuing  to  send  to  their  South¬ 
ern  neighbor  a  goodly  share  of  her  increasing  popula¬ 
tion.  But  not  all  the  additions  to  Georgia’s  population 
came  from  these  States.  All  the  States  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  made  substantial  contributions,  especially 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

To  say  that  the  bulk  of  Georgia’s  people  came  from 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  or  are  descendants  of  settlers 
from  those  States  does  not  answer  our  questions.  Whence 
did  they  come  originally?  Of  what  ancestral  stock? 
For  these  Virginians  and  Carolinians  were  not  natives. 
Their  forefathers  dwelt  in  Europe.  They  were  not  all  of 
the  same  people.  They  did  not  all  speak  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  or  have  the  same  religion.  Which  of  these  peo¬ 
ples  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Georgians  of  today?  To 
answer  the  question  let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  efforts  of  Henry  VIII  and  his  daughter  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  establish  the  Reformed  church  with  the  King 
instead  of  the  Pope  as  its  head,  brought  about  civil  war 
in  Ireland,  whose  people  were  overwhelmingly  Roman 

10.  TImm  ue  Calhoan’i  ficnre* — “Seoteb-IrMi  In  G«orKi*”,  froeetdinot 
Fourth  CongroM  SeoteMriA  Society,  p.  14>. 
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Catholic  and  loyal  to  the  Pope.  The  constant  struggle 
during  this  long  period  greatly  reduced  the  Irish  popu¬ 
lation,  particularly  in  Ulster.  Early  in  the  reign  of 
James  I  two  of  the  great  Lords  of  Ulster,  the  Earls  of 
Tyrconnel  and  Tyrone,  rebelled  against  the  King.  When 
the  rebellion  was  put  down  they  fled  the  realm.  Their 
estates  escheated  to  the  Crown.  Other  lords  were  also 
guilty  of  treason,  and  additional  lands  were  confiscated, 
until  the  English  King  owned  practically  all  of  the  six 
counties  of  Ulster.  Wasted  by  the  long  civil  wars,  the 
King  determined  to  re-people  them,  and  with  settlers 
who  would  be  loyal  to  him  and  to  the  Protestant  faith. 
Thus  began  the  “Ulster  Plantation.”  The  City  of  Derry 
was  turned  over  to  a  London  Company  who  colonized  it, 
changing  the  name  to  Londonderry.  Other  English  also 
settled  on  these  escheated  lands,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
settlers  were  carefully  selected  from  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland.”  These  Scotch  Lowlanders  were  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  race  from  the  Irish  Celts.  They  were  of  mixed  blood, 
as  are  the  English,  Scots,  Piets,  Saxons  and  Danes,  and 
more  nearly  akin  to  the  English  than  the  Irish  Celts,  but 
they  were  separated  from  the  Irish  far  more  by  religion 
than  by  race.  They  were  Presbyterians,  deep  dyed  and 
of  the  blue  stocking  type.  They  did  not  mingle  or  inter¬ 
marry  with  their  Roman  Catholic  neighbors,  nor  with  the 
English  of  the  Established  Church,  but  remained  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  people.  They  called  themselves  Scots 
and  resented  being  classed  with  the  “mere  Irish.””  All 
their  relations  were  with  Scotland,  from  which  the  East¬ 
ern  point  of  Ulster  is  separated  by  only  twenty  miles  of 
water.  They  were  more  industrious,  more  thrifty,  more 
enterprising  and  of  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  than 

11.  Charla  A.  Hmam,  “The  Gnat  PUntation  of  Ulstar'’,  in  Tha  Seatefc- 
/riafc  (New  York,  1902),  Vol.  1.  498. 

12.  J.  Smith  Fntbey,  C/ppar  Oetorara  PnabtiUrutH  Chmrek  (Philadelphia, 
1870),  SI.  “AlthouKh  they  came  to  thie  land  from  Ireland  where  their  aneeatore 
had  a  centary  before  planted  themaelraa,  yet  they  retained  unmixad  the  national 
Scotch  character.  Nothins  sooner  offended  them  than  to  be  called  Irish.  Their 
antipathy  to  this  appellation  had  its  orisin  in  the  hostility  ezistins  in  Ireland 
between  tbs  Oltie  race,  the  native  Irish  and  the  Ensliah  Scotch  colonists.” 
Parker,  Hittory  of  Londomdorry,  New  Banepekiro,  p.  68. 
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were  the  Irish  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  They 
became  farmers,  and  manufacturers  of  linen  and  woolens. 
For  a  time  Ulster  prospered. 

When  the  Non-conformists  in  Scotland  were  perse¬ 
cuted  so  rigorously  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  when 
Claverhouse  hunted  them  as  though  they  were  wild 
beasts,  thousands  of  them  crossed  the  strait  from  Scot¬ 
land  and  joined  their  brethren  in  Ulster.  Indeed,  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  constant  tide  of  immigration  from  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Lowlands  to  the  four  Northernmost  counties  of 
Ulster,  Down,  Tyrone,  Antrim  and  Donegal.  With  these 
Lowlanders  there  came  also  some  of  the  Highland  clans, 
who  may  be  easily  traced  by  their  names  which  generally 
carry  the  prefix  “Me.”  All  were  Presbyterians,  follow¬ 
ers  of  John  Knox,  and  continued  to  be  so.  Their  kirks 
are  to  be  found  in  every  village  of  Ulster.^* 

When  James  II  was  banished  he  took  refuge  in  Ire¬ 
land,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ulster  counties, 
rallied  to  his  standard.  The  Scotch  Presbyterians  de¬ 
clared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  heroic  defense  of 
Londonderry  and  the  exploits  of  the  men  of  Ennis-killen 
saved  Ireland  for  the  Protestant  succession.  The  hearts 
of  Presbyterian  Ulstermen  beat  high;  but  they  were 
doomed  to  bitter  disappointment.  They  had  rendered 
distinguished  service  in  thwarting  the  plans  of  the 
papists  only  to  find  that  the  Established  Church  was  no 
more  tolerant  than  the  Catholic.  The  King  was  kindly 
disposed  toward  them,  but  not  so  the  Parliament. 

Shortly  after  the  Revolution  of  1688  in  the  interest 
of  the  English  manufacturers,  the  Ulstermen  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  export  their  woolens,  and  many  other  restric¬ 
tions  on  their  trade  were  adopted  by  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Exorbitant  rents  were  charged  by  the  overlords. 


IS.  Hanna,  “Scotland  nnder  Charles  IL  and  the  Biahope”,  in  SeoteK-Iritk, 
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and  the  economic  condition  of  the  province  became  de¬ 
plorable.  But  what  was  worse  for  these  sturdy  Non¬ 
conformists,  test  oaths  were  prescribed  which  had  the 
effect  of  excluding  Presbyterians  from  all  participation 
in  the  Government.^*  Rigorous  laws  were  enacted  pro¬ 
hibiting  their  ministers  from  exercising  any  ecclesiastical 
function.  As  the  result  of  these  civil  and  religious  per¬ 
secutions  combined  with  the  economic  conditions,  the  Ul¬ 
stermen  turned  their  thoughts  to  America.  Accompanied 
by  their  ministers,  in  some  instances  preceded  by  them, 
they  began  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  seek  new 
homes  in  the  American  colonies.^® 

The  immigration  seems  to  have  started  in  real  earnest 
in  1718  when  five  ships  from  the  North  of  Ireland  docked 
in  Boston  harbor  at  the  same  time.  These  were  quickly 
followed  by  other  ships  until  25,000  Scots  had  landed  and 
settled  on  the  New  England  frontier.  Other  ships  found 
their  way  into  the  port  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  bringing  a 
large  number  of  settlers.  Indeed,  they  came  to  all  the 
ports  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  by  far  the  larger 
number  sailed  up  the  Delaware  and  landed  their  passen¬ 
gers  at  Newcastle  and  Philadelphia. 


14.  “No  Presbyterian  could  henceforth  hold  any  office  in  the  army  or  navy, 
in  the  custonu,  excise,  or  postoffice,  nor  in  any  of  the  courts  of  law,  in  Dublin 
or  in  the  provinces.  They  were  forbidden  to  be  married  by  their  own  ministers : 
they  were  prosecuted  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  immorality  because  they  had 
so  married.  The  bishops  introduced  clauses  into  their  leases  forbidding  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  meeting  bouses  on  any  part  of  their  estates  and  induced  many  land¬ 
lords  to  follow  their  example.  .  .  .  The  immediate  effect  of  these  proceedings 
was  to  estrange  the  Presbyterian  people;  and  soon  after  when  they  saw  that  all 
careers  were  closed  against  them,  worn  out  with  long  exactions,  they  began  to 
leave  the  country  by  thoussmds.  The  destruction  of  the  woolen  trade  sent  20,000 
of  them  away.  The  rapacity  and  greed  of  landlords,  and  eai>ecially  the  Marquis 
of  Donegal,  the  grandson  of  Sir  Arthur  Chicester,  the  founder  of  the  Ulster 
Plantation,  caused  the  stream  emigration  to  America  to  flow  on  for  nearly  forty 
years  wit^ut  intermission.”  Thomas  Croskery,  IritK  Preibyterianitni  (Dublin, 
1884),  pp.  IS,  14. 

16.  These  persecuted  people  had  much  in  common  with  the  Puritans  of 
New  England  who  learning  of  ^eir  plight  invited  them  to  come  to  America  and 
join  the  theocratic  colonies  of  New  England.  The  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  seems  to 
have  been  the  leader  in  the  effort  to  locate  the  Presbyterians  in  the  new  world. 
The  Scots  in  Ulster  sent  some  of  their  ministers  to  Boston  to  arrange  for  their 
immigration  and  settlement.  Wten  plans  were  perfected  five  ships,  with  a  goodly 
company,  set  sail  from  Northern  Irish  ports  and  all  arrived  at  Boston  at  the 
same  time.  These  immigrants  settled  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  and  at  Bangor  and  on 
Casco  Bay  in  Maine,  though  some  remained  in  Boston  and  Worcester,  Maas. 
Chaa.  K.  Bolton  gives  an  excellent  account  at  this  migration  and  of  these  settle¬ 
ments.  SeoteK-IriA  Piontert  (Boston,  1910). 
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Leaving  the  settlements  along  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill,  these  Scotch-Irish  pushed  on  to  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Valley  and  across  the  Pennsylvania  line  into  Mary¬ 
land.  It  is  said  that  for  some  years  they  landed  at  New¬ 
castle  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  month.  So  many  had 
come  by  1729  that  James  Logan,  Secretary  of  the  colony, 
writing  to  John  Penn,  expressed  himself  as  pleased  to 
find  that  Parliament  was  about  to  take  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  too  free  immigration  from  Ulster  to  America. 
“It  looks,”  he  writes,  “as  if  Ireland  is  to  send  all  its  in¬ 
habitants  hither,  for  last  week  not  less  than  six  ships 
arrived,  and  every  day  two  or  three  arrive  also.  The 
common  fear  is  that  if  they  thus  continue  to  come  they 
will  make  themselves  proprietors  of  the  province.  It  is 
strange  that  they  thus  crowd  where  they  are  not  wanted. 
....  The  Indians  themselves  are  alarmed  at  the  swarms 
of  strangers,  and  we  are  afraid  of  a  breach  between  them, 
for  the  Irish  are  very  rough  to  them.”^® 

Despite  these  protests,  Newcastle  and  Philadelphia 
continued  to  be  the  chief  ports  of  debarkation,  and  the 
Scotch-Irish  continued  to  come  by  the  thousands. 

Leases  on  the  vast  tracts  of  land  of  the  Earl  of  Done¬ 
gal  expired  in  1771,  and  that  nobleman  raised  the  rents 
to  an  almost  prohibitive  point.  This  resulted  in  greatly 
increased  immigration.  It  is  said  in  1771,  ’72  and  ’73 
more  than  thirty  thousand  additional  immigrants  from 
the  Ulster  counties  landed  at  American  ports.” 

From  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  more  than  half  of  the  Scotch  Presby¬ 
terian  population  of  Ulster  emigrated  to  America. 
From  their  new  homes  in  Pennsylvania  these  immigrants 
spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  country.  There  were  two 
principal  streams  of  migration,  one  to  the  west,  largely 
filling  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  crossing  the  Ohio  into 
the  Northwest  territory;  the  other  south,  through  the 

16.  Quoted  by  Hanna,  Tfca  Seoteh-lriah,  VoL  H.  p.  6S. 

17.  C.  A.  Hainna,  The  Seotch-lriih,  VoL  1,  p.  621. 
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Cumberland  Valley,  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  into  the  Yadkin  basin 
of  North  Carolina,  then  South  into  the  Piedmont  region 
of  South  Carolina.  On  its  course  southward  it  met  and 
united  with  a  similar  stream  coming  north  through  the 
port  of  Charleston.  The  original  English  settlements 
were  almost  all  in  the  lowlands  along  the  tide  water  rivers 
and  creeks  and  these  new  arrivals  were  sent  to  the  hills 
and  the  mountains,  then  the  frontier,  as  a  protection 
against  the  Indians.  And  this  vast  region  extending 
from  Eastern  Pennsylvania  to  Middle  Georgia  was  large¬ 
ly  peopled  by  these  hardy,  industrious  and  thrifty  Scotch¬ 
men.  Irish  they  were  called  when  they  landed,  and  so 
they  continued  to  be  known  until  the  Irish  Celts  began 
to  come  to  the  cities  after  the  Revolution,  then  those 
Protestant  Irishmen,  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
Catholic  countrymen,  were  called  Scotch-Irish. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  they  formed  the  second 
largest  element  of  the  American  people,  being  exceeded 
only  by  the  English.  They  and  their  Scotch  kinfolk 
constituted  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  patriotic  popula¬ 
tion  south  of  New  England,  but  their  influence  in  achiev¬ 
ing  American  independence  and  in  the  development  of 
American  institutions  was  greater  even  than  their 
numerical  proportion.^*  “Driven  from  their  adopted 
home  in  the  North  of  Ireland  by  English  persecution,” 
says  Campbell,  “there  was  burned  into  their  very  souls 
the  bitter  recollection  of  English  ingratitude  and 
English  broken  faith.  They  were  un-English  in  their 
origin  and  they  came  to  America — which  they  have  al¬ 
ways  looked  on  as  their  only  country — hating  England, 
her  church  and  her  form  of  government  with  the  intens- 
est  hatred.  .  .  .  They  contributed  elements  to  American 
thought  and  life  without  which  the  United  States  of 
today  would  be  impossible.  By  them  American  inde- 

18.  Hanna,  The  Seoteh-lrieh,  VoL  I,  p.  82. 
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pendence  was  first  openly  advocated,  and  but  for  their 
efforts,  seconding  those  of  the  New  England  Puritans, 
that  independence  would  not  have  been  secured.”^* 

These  Scotch-Irish  were  among  the  first  to  become 
actively  engaged  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  they 
so  continued  until  peace  was  declared.  The  English  and 
Scotch  were  divided  in  their  allegiance,  not  so  the  Scotch- 
Irish,  In  all  the  200,000  there  was  not  a  single  Tory .2° 
They  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Continental  Army  and  gave 
to  it  thirty-nine  of  its  generals,  among  them  such  wor¬ 
thies  as  Stark,  Knox,  Wayne,  Montgomery,  Morgan, 
Campbell  and  Elijah  Clark.^i  To  their  valor,  enthusiasm 
and  dogged  persistence  the  victory  was  largely  due.*^ 
During  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Revolution,  Washington 
is  said  to  have  declared  that  if  his  efforts  should  fail,  he 
would  erect  his  standard  on  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia, 
where  dwelt  the  bravest  and  most  loyal  of  his  army.** 
Accustomed  in  their  presbyteries  and  synods  to  a 
representative  form  of  government  they  were  largely  in¬ 
strumental  in  making  this  the  basic  principle  of  Ameri- 


19.  Douglas  Campbell,  The  Puritan  in  Holland,  England  and  America,  VoL 
II.  p.  471 

20.  “ConcerninK  the  patriotism  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  the  general  testimony 
of  contemporary  and  later  writers  is  to  the  effect  that  there  were  no  Tories  among 
them,  and  they  were  uniformly  arrayed  against  the  British;  but  it  is  probable  this 
statement  can  be  taken  as  applicable  only  in  a  general  way  and  one  to  which 
many  individual  exceptions  may  be  noted.  .  .  .  The  Scotch  (Jacobite)  Highlander 
of  North  Carolina  principally  settled  along  the  Cape  Fear  River,  were  nearly  all 
active  Tory  partisans,  as  were  also  the  Scotch  Catludics  of  New  York."  Hanna, 
The  Seotch-Irieh,  Vcd.  I.  p.  84. 

In  the  Battle  of  King’s  Mountain,  one  of  the  decisive  engagements  of  the 
War,  no  British  troops  were  engaged.  It  was  fought  by  Scotch-Irish  under 
Campbell  on  the  one  side  and  Tories,  many  of  them  Highland  Scotch,  under  Fer¬ 
guson  on  the  other. 

"A  strong  contrast  to  the  p<ditical  apathy  of  these  worthy  men  (the  Ger¬ 
mans  of  South  Carolina)  was  to  be  found  in  the  rugged  population  of  the  upland 
counties.  Here,  the  small  farmers  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  were,  every  man  of 
them,  Whigs,  burning  with  a  patriotic  ardor  that  partook  of  the  nature  of  relig¬ 
ious  fanaticism;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  (Highland)  Scotsmen  who  came 
over  since  Culloden  were  mostly  Tories,  and  had  by  no  means  as  yet  cast  off 
that  half-savage  type  of  Highland  character  which  we  find  so  vividly  portrayed  in 
the  Waverley  Novi^."  J.  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  Vcd.  II,  p.  166. 

21.  Douglas  Campbell,  letter  in  Proeeedinge  Fourth  Congrete  Seotch-Irieh 
Society,  p.  17.  See  also  Hanna’s  list.  The  Seotch-Irieh,  VoL  L,  pp.  24-26. 

22.  “Throughout  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  men  of  Ulster  lead  the 
way — chiefly  because  they  are  the  only  people  who  have  frcmi  the  first,  made  up 
their  minds  to  fight  until  freedom  is  gaine<L  They  supply  the  moral  force  that 
carries  the  revolution  to  a  successful  issue.  At  the  turning  point  in  many  critical 
battles  their  mountain  rifies  gain  the  victory."  Henry  Alexander  White,  Pro¬ 
ceedings  Fourth  Congreee  Seotch-Irieh  Society  (1862),  p.  126. 

28.  John  Parke  Wallace,  Genealogy  of  the  Parke  FamUy  (Privately  Print¬ 
ed.  1919),  p.  10. 
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can  constitutional  government.**  Having  experienced  the 
evils  of  an  established  church  they  were  insistent  in  their 
demand  for  a  complete  separation  of  church  and  State. 
In  obedience  to  this  demand  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  amended  on  the  recommendation  of  the  first  Congress 
so  as  to  forbid  Congress  from  “passing  any  law  respect¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  religion  or  forbidding  the  free 
exercise  thereof.”*®  Coming  from  what  may  be  called  the 
middle  class  they  were  firm  in  their  opposition  not  only 
to  titles  of  nobility  but  to  privileged  classes  of  any  sort. 
They  were  Jefferson’s  chief  reliance  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Federalists  and  making  the  government,  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name,  a  government  of  the  people.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  form  of  our  government  is  English,  but  that 
its  spirit  is  Scotch  and  that  spirit  these  men  from  Ulster 
breathed  into  it.*® 

It  was  Patrick  Henry,  one  of  their  number,  whose 
clarion  call  first  aroused  the  Southern  colonies.  They 
composed  the  group  who,  in  the  Mecklenburg  Declara¬ 
tion,  first  gave  voice  to  the  demand  for  independence  and 


24.  “Groapins  tosether,  then,  these  facts  amons  others — the  fact  that 
Presbyterianism  is  in  its  own  nature  a  system  of  pure  representative  republican 
Kovemment.  and  as  such  in  striking  harmony,  both  in  form  and  spirit,  with  that 
of  the  State  and  nation ;  that  it  has  always  been  peculiarly  odious  to  tyrants ; 
the  numerous  patriotic  ddiverances  of  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
and  of  some  of  the  Presbyteries  of  our  Church:  the  fact  that  ‘the  first  voice  pub¬ 
licly  raised  to  dissolve  all  connection  with  Great  Britain,’  was  that  of  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  the  Westmoreland  County  resoluitons  and  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration ; 
the  fact  that  Witherspoon,  a  Presbyterian  of  the  most  authentic  type,  represented 
in  the  Continental  Congress  the  compact  Presbyterianism  of  the  land,  and  that 
(besides  his  other  numerous  and  important  services)  he  threw  the  whole  weight 
of  his  own.  personal  infiuence  and  that  of  those  whom  he  represented,  first  in 
favor  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  then  in  favor  of  the  organisation  of 
the  States  into  a  confederate  union — and  we  have  some  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  share  which  Presbyterians  had  in  building  and 
launching  that  national  vessel  that  now  rides  so  proudly  upon  the  billows  with 
forty  millions  of  voyagers  on  board.”  W.  P.  Breed,  Prtsbyteriant  and  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  pp.  177-179. 

“The  choice  between  a  confederacy  and  a  republic  was  very  much  the  same 
as  a  choice  between  Congregationalism  and  Presbyterianism ;  for  Congregationalism 
is  a  confederacy  of  in^pendent  churches,  but  Presbyterianism  is  an  organized 
representative  and  constitutional  government.  The  Presbyterian  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  familiar  to  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  middle  and  south¬ 
ern  colonies."  Briggs,  American  Preebyterianiem,  p.  S66. 

26.  The  Scotch-Irishman,  Rev.  Francis  Hakemie,  the  founder  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  America,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  New  York  in  1707  for 
preaching  as  a  Presbyterian  Minister.  The  Presbytery  in  Hanover  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  furnished  10,000  names  to  a  petition  which  was  the  force  back  of  Jeffer¬ 
son's  bill  for  religious  freedom  in  that  State.  Hanna,  The  Seoteh-Irieh,  Vol  L, 
pp.  94,  104. 

26.  “In  form,  the  Constitution  is  drawn  from  the  ideal  of  the  Cavalier: 
hut  in  spirit  it  is  the  embodiment  of  the  ideal  wrought  out  by  the  Scotch-Irish 
race:  a  free  conscience  in  a  free  home.”  Henry  Alexander  White,  Proeeedinge 
Fourth  Congreee  Seoteh-Irieh  Society,  p.  126. 
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when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  on 
July  4,  1776,  eleven  of  the  signatures  were  those  of 
Scotch-Irishmen.27 

Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  drafted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  its  master 
builders,  were  Scotch-Irishmen.  Both  afterwards  aided 
in  interpreting  and  enforcing  it  as  Justices  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Two  of  the  four  members  of  Washington’s 
cabinet  were  Scotch-Irish,  and  Hamilton  was  a  Scot. 
George  Rogers  Clark,  whose  daring  expedition  added  the 
Northwest  territory  to  the  domain  of  the  United  States, 
was  of  this  race;  and  the  little  band  which  accompanied 
him  were  almost  wholly  recruited  from  these  people.^* 

In  every  period  of  our  country’s  history  the  Scotch- 
Irish  have  played  a  conspicuous  and  a  worthy  part.  “Old 
Hickory’’  Jackson,  the  hero  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  his 
great  antagonist  in  the  Nullification  contest,  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn,  were  both  Scotch-Irishmen.  In  the  War  with  Mex¬ 
ico  the  American  forces  were  led  by  Winfield  Scott  and 
Zachary  Taylor — ^men  of  this  lineage.  While  in  the  great 
War  between  the  States  the  leaders  on  both  sides  were 
in  large  part  of  this  same  stock.  Grant,  McClellan,  Jos¬ 
eph  E.  Johnston,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Stuart,  Forrest 
and  many  another,  were  of  Scottish  blood,  their  ances¬ 
tors  coming  from  Ulster.** 


27.  Hannm.  Th»  Seotek-Iritk,  VoL  L,  p.  21. 

28.  “Of  Scotch  descent,  also,  on  both  sides  of  his  house  was  General  GeorKC 
Rogers  Clark,  tte  record  of  whose  darinx  and  successful  campaiffns  north  of  the 
Ohio  River  in  1778,  is  not  surpassed  in  American  history.  To  this  man  alone 
the  United  States  owes  that  part  of  its  territory  lyins  between  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  conquest  of  this  territory  from 
the  British  by  Clark  and  his  Scotch-Irish  soldiers,  t^  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana. 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  misht  have  been  today  a  portion  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada."  Hanna,  The  Seotek-lrieh,  VoL  I.,  p.  60. 

29.  Besides  those  mentioned  Hanna’s  list  includes  the  following:  James  B. 
McPherson,  James  Longstreet,  John  A.  Rawlins,  Robert  H.  Milroy,  Lew  Wallace, 
Irvin  McDaniel,  Q.  A.  Gilmore,  Hugh  Pitxpatrick,  Francis  P.  Blair,  John  P. 
Reynolds,  Fitz-John  Porter,  David  Hunter,  William  H.  Jackson,  Alex.  W.  Camp¬ 
bell,  David  Bell,  William  Bimey,  Horace  Porter,  John  A.  McNulta.  Alex.  Hays. 
LaFayette  McLaws,  D.  M.  Gregg,  Schuyler  Hamilton,  John  J.  Abercrombie,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Lytle,  John  B.  S.  Todd,  Winfteld  S.  Hancock,  Clement  A.  Finley,  Isaac 
Ridgeway  Trimble,  James  Ronald  Chalmers,  George  A.  McCall,  John  A.  McClem- 
and,  Benjamin  McCulloch,  John  B.  Magruder,  John  B.  Gordon,  John  A.  Logan. 
In  the  Spanish- American  War,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Henry  W.  Lawton  and  Fred¬ 
erick  Funston.  Hanna.  The  Seoteh-lrieh,  VoL  L,  p.  60. 
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In  American  politics  the  race  has  been  represented, 
among  many  others,  by  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Jefferson 
Davis,  James  G.  Blaine,  John  C.  Breckenridge,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  William  McKinley,  James  Knox  Polk  and 
James  Buchanan.  Robert  Fulton,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse, 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  whose  inventive  genius  gave  to  the 
world  the  steamboat,  the  telegraph  and  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  were  Scotch-Irishmen.®® 

It  is  from  this  virile  people  that  Georgia  has  drawn 
the  larger  proportion  of  her  iwpulation.  The  Virginians 
and  Carolinians  who  came  in  such  numbers  into  Georgia 
were  generally  from  the  hill  country  where  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Scotch-Irish  had  settled.®^  The  English  settlements 
along  the  coast  were  older  and  more  stable.  By  the  time 
the  first  ships  arrived  from  Belfast,  cities  and  towns  had 
been  built,  fields  had  been  cleared  and  were  yielding  rich 
harvests.  The  people  had  become  attached  to  their 
homes.  The  wilderness  had  little  attraction  for  them. 
Most  of  them  remained  on  their  ancestral  estates.  The 
Scotch-Irishman  went  to  the  frontier.  He  had  migrated 
from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  from  Ireland  to  Pennsylvania 
and  from  Pennsylvania,  he  turned  South  and  West  and 
was  ready  to  go  wherever  new  and  fertile  lands  were  of¬ 
fered  and  he  thought  there  was  an  opportunity  for  bet¬ 
tering  his  fortunes.  When  the  opportunity  came,  wheth¬ 
er  in  Georgia  or  across  the  mountains,  he  was  eager  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  The  settlers  on  the  Watauga,  the 
pioneers  of  Tennessee,  were  almost  altogether  from  those 


so.  J.  H.  Bryson,  "The  Inventors  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Race"  in  Proceeding* 
Fourth  Congreee  Seotek-Iriek  Society  (1892),  p.  174. 

81.  Patrick  Calhonn,  “ScotcMrieh  m  Georgia",  in  Proceeding*  Fourth 
Congrea*  ScotcK-Iriah  Society,  p.  140-148. 

Hanna  says  the  Scotch-Irish  cnostHnted  almost  the  whole  population  of 
Virsinia  in  the  upper  country  and  west  of  the  mountains,  about  one-fourth  of 
the  whole,  cltins  Jefferson's  Autobiosraphy  (p.  81)  as  authority;  that  they  were 
the  most  numerous  in  western  North  Carolina  and  composed  nearly  the  whole 
population  of  Tennessee  then  part  of  North  Carolina.  (Williamson,  Hietory  of 
North  Carolina,  VoL  II.,  p.  88)  ;  that  they  were  more  numerous  than  any  other 
race  in  South  Carolina  (Ramsey,  Hietory  of  South  Carolina,  Vd.  I.,  p.  20)  : 
"and  they  likewise  formed,  if  not  a  majori^  at  least  a  controUins  element  in 
the  population  of  Georsia.  Today  their  desrandants  in  the  Carolinas,  Georsia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  West  Vir^nia  form  the  most  influential  and  presum¬ 
ably  the  most  numerous  element  in  the  white  population  of  those  States.”  Hanna. 
The  Scotch-Irieh,  VoL  I.,  p.  88. 
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erstwhile  Pennsylvania  Scotchmen;  and  from  these  set¬ 
tlements  Northwest  Georgia,  and  the  Cherokee  country, 
received  many  of  their  inhabitants.** 

The  first  census  shows  that  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  Georgia  were  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage,  and  the  immi¬ 
gration  which  continued  until  near  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  brought  increasing  numbers  of  this  race. 
Even  in  the  low  country  they  formed  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  for  not  only  did  they  come 
through  the  port  of  Savannah,  but  many  who  arrived  at 
Charleston  and  settled  near  Williamsburg  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  found  their  way  across  the  river.  In  the  City  of 
Savannah  there  was  a  large  and  influential  group  who 
uniting  with  the  Scotchmen  organized  the  Independent 
Presbyterian  Church,  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  As  early  as  1756  the  Colonial  Government  granted 
a  lot  to  this  congregation  upon  which  to  erect  a  church. 
Its  great  building,  erected  in  1819,  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  architecturally  in  the  country,  has  been  described 
“as  a  poem  in  architecture,  a  dream  in  stone,  and  a  petri¬ 
fied  religion.”  An  exact  reproduction  of  this  handsome 
church,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1889,  stands  as 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  Savannah — an  ornament  to 
beautiful  Bull  Street.** 

To  recount  the  part  which  these  Scotch-Irish  settlers 
have  played  in  the  development  of  Georgia  is  to  write 
its  history.  So  numerous  have  been  the  distinguished 
men  of  this  race  and  so  noteworthy  their  achievements 
that  one  cannot  think  of  Georgia  except  as  they  have 
made  it,  or  of  the  record  save  as  they  have  written  it. 
It  was  they  who,  when  Georgia  was  over-run  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Tories,  kept  alive  the  fires  of  patriotism  in  Upper 
Georgia.  When  at  last  the  British  sailed  from  Savannah 
it  was  these  men  who  reorganized  the  State  government 


S2.  Hanna,  The  Seoteh-Irieh,  VoL  I.,  p.  88. 

88.  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Hietory  of  Savannah  (Syracuse,  1890),  pp. 
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and  brought  about  the  unanimous  ratification  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution.  From  them  have  come  such  outstand¬ 
ing  figures  in  the  life  of  the  State  as  John  Forsyth,  the 
Crawfords,  the  Cobbs,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the 
Speers,  George  M.  Troup  and  John  Clark,  Joseph  E. 
Brown,  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  Charles  J.  McDonald,  the  Col- 
quitts,  the  Candlers,  W.  J.  Northen,  Judges  John  Erskine, 
H.  K.  McCay  and  W.  W.  Montgomery,  Henry  W.  Grady 
and  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Generals  James  Longstreet, 
LaFayette  McLaws  and  John  B.  Gordon.*^ 

More  than  half  of  the  governors  of  Georgia  have  been 
of  this  race.*®  Indeed,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions  it 
may  be  said  that  almost  every  man  who  has  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  public  life  of  Georgia,  whether 
in  the  field  or  the  forum,  has  been  either  in  whole  or  in 
part  a  descendant  of  these  sturdy  old  Presbyterian 
Scotchmen  to  whom  some  have  claimed,  and  with  a  good 
measure  of  truth,  America  is  more  deeply  indebted  for 
her  ideals,  and  her  civil  and  religious  liberty  than  to  the 
English  themselves.*® 

As  we  study  this  remarkable  people  in  Scotland,  in 
Ireland  and  in  America,  we  see  that  those  characteristics 
for  which  the  typical  Georgian  is  noted  are  those  of  the 
people  whose  blood  fiows  in  his  veins.  His  good  traits, 
as  well  as  those  which  are  not  so  admirable,  are  those  of 
his  Scotch-Irish  ancestors. 


84.  G.  W.  Adair,  "The  Spotch-Irish  of  Atlanta,”  in  Proceedingt  Fourth 
Congreu  Scoteh-Iriah  Society  (1892),  p.  191;  Patrick  Calhoun,  “Scotch-Irish  in 
Georicia,”  tbui.,  pp.  146-147 ;  I.  W.  Avery,  “The  Scotch-Irish  Settlers  and  States¬ 
men  of  Georsia,”  ibid.,  p.  204;  Hanna,  The  Seoteh-Irieh,  V(d.  I.,  pp.  49-52. 

86.  Patrick  Calhoun,  in  his  address  so  often  referred  to,  delivered  in  1892, 
Kave  this  list.  John  Houston.  George  Walton,  Stephen  Heard,  George  Mathews, 
John  Milledge,  David  B.  Mitchell.  Peter  Early,  George  M.  Troup,  John  Clarke, 
George  R.  Gilmer,  Wilson  Lumpkin,  Charles  J.  McDonald.  George  W.  Crawford. 
George  W.  Towns,  Howell  Cobb.  Joseph  E.  Brown,  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  Henry  McDaniel,  John  B.  Gordon,  William  J.  Northern,  Preeeedinge 
Fourth  Congreee  Scoteh-Irieh  Society,  p.  147.  To  this  list  are  to  be  added  Allen 
D.  Candler  and  Joseph  M.  Brown,  and  probably  others. 

86.  Charles  A.  Hanna,  The  Scotch-Irieh,  Vol.  L  Especially  the  chapters 
on  “The  Constitution,"  “Liberty  of  Speech  and  Conscience  Definitely  fistablished 
in  America  by  Men  of  Scottish  Blood"  and  “American  Ideals  More  Scottish  Than 
English.” 
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It  is  said  that  the  first  lynching  in  America  was  by  the 
Scotch-Irish  in  Pennsylvania,  who  provoked  by  the  con¬ 
stant  depredations  of  the  Indians  and  the  indifference  of 
the  Quaker  Government  at  Philadelphia  marched  to  Lan¬ 
caster,  broke  open  the  jail  and  with  the  fury  of  a  mob 
massacred  a  number  of  Indians  who  had  sought  refuge 
therein,  killing  men,  women  and  children.  Charles  A. 
Hanna,  whose  history  of  the  Scotch-Irish  has  been  freely 
used  in  this  paper,  referring  to  this  incident,  says :  “This 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  instance  of  the  operation  of 
lynch  law  in  America;  and  many  blame  the  Scotch-Irish 
for  its  introduction.  Doubtless  the  odium  is  merited ;  as 
a  similar  incident  occurred  nearly  twenty  years  later 
when  some  of  the  Scotch-Irish  of  Washington  County, 
Pennsylvania,  under  far  less  extenuating  circumstances 
murdered  in  cold  blood  upwards  of  ninety  men,  women 
and  children  of  the  community  of  Moravian  Indians. 
This  atavistic  tendency  is  further  illustrated  in  our  own 
day  by  the  lynching  of  negroes  in  the  South,  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  which  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Southern  white  population  is  chiefly  of  Scotch-Irish  de¬ 
scent;  these  examples  of  perverted  administration  of 
justice  finding  many  parallels  in  the  annals  of  medieval 
Scotland.”*’ 

The  Ulster  men  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  brought 
their  own  ministers.  Their  kirks  are  found  on  the  Octo- 
rara,  the  Brandy  Wine  and  in  the  Susquehannah  Valley. 
Western  Pennsylvania,  settled  largely  by  them,  is  the 
stronghold  of  Presbyterianism.  As  they  came  South 
their  ministers  came  with  them,  and  dotted  all  along  the 
hills  and  the  valleys  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  are 
churches  of  this  faith.  Those  who  came  to  Georgia  in 
groups,  like  Governor  George  Mathews’  Virginians  who 
settled  on  Broad  River,  built  churches  and  installed  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers.  But  those  who  came  singly  or  in 


87.  Ibid.,  Vol.  L,  p.  60. 
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small  companies  plunged  into  the  wilderness,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  lived  with  neither  church  nor  school, 
their  children  growing  up  without  the  advantages  of  edu¬ 
cation  or  religious  training.  Among  these  unchurched 
people  came  the  Methodist  Circuit  rider  and  the  pioneer 
Baptist  preacher.  The  first  Methodist  preachers  were 
from  Virginia  and  found  ready  access  to  the  cabins  and 
the  hearts  of  the  settlers  from  that  State  who  kept  al¬ 
ways  a  warm  place  in  their  hearts  for  the  Old  Dominion. 
The  Baptists  preached  the  same  Calvinistic  doctrine  to 
which  these  settlers  had  listened  in  churches  of  their 
own  faith.  So  both  these  denominations  made  many 
converts  from  among  the  descendants  of  the  Presbyterian 
Covenanters.  Today  by  far  the  larger  number  of  these 
Scotch-Irishmen  are  either  Baptists  or  Methodists, 
though  they  still  constitute  almost  wholly  the  membership 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  third  largest  religious 
body  in  the  State.  The  Scotch-Irish  have  never  gotten 
over  the  treatment  which  they  received  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Established 
Church.  It  was  largely  on  account  of  the  persecution 
which  they  endured  because  of  their  non-conformity  that 
they  sought  asylum  in  America,  and  they  have  ever 
looked  askance  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the 
American  successor  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  but 
few  have  become  members  of  its  communion.  Having 
lived  for  a  century  in  close  touch  with  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  in  Ireland  they  still  have  an  abiding  antipathy  for 
the  Romish  church  and  little  love  for  its  membership.  It 
was  on  this  inherited  and  ingrained  prejudice  that  Tom 
Watson  relied  in  his  campaign  against  the  Catholics,  and 
to  this  may  be  due  in  part  at  least  the  following  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  one  of  whose  cardinal  principles  is  antag¬ 
onism  to  Catholicism. 
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May  we  not  explain  other  peculiarities  in  the  temper 
and  temperament,  the  habits  and  manner  of  thought  of 
the  Georgians  of  today  by  recalling  the  race  from  which 
they  sprang  and  the  history  of  the  wonderful  people  from 
whom  they  are  descended?  The  characteristics  of  the 
men  of  Ulster  have  been  summed  up  by  a  writer  in 
Frazer’s  Magazine  for  August,  1876,  from  which  I  quote 
the  following;  “He  represents  the  race  which  has  been 
described  as  the  ‘vertical  column  of  Ulster,’  giving  it  at 
once  its  strength  and  uprighteousness — a  race  manifest¬ 
ing  alike  its  virtues  and  faults — solid,  sedate,  plodding — 
and  distinguished  both  at  home  and  abroad  by  shrewd¬ 
ness  of  head,  thorough  going  ways  and  moral  tenacity. 
He  is  thorough  practically.  He  studies,  uses,  respects 
common  things  and  cultivates  the  prose  of  life.  *  *  *  He 
is  far  inferior  to  the  Celtic  Irishman  in  good  manners 
and  in  tiie  art  of  pleasing.  *  *  *  He  hates  ceremony  and 
is  wanting  in  politeness.  He  is  rough  and  ready  and 
speaks  his  mind  without  reserve.  *  *  *  You  know  where 
to  find  him.  He  is  no  hypocrite.  •  •  •  The  Ulster  man  is 
not  imaginative  or  traditional.  •  *  *  People  have  said  of 
Ulster  men  as  they  have  said  of  the  Scotchmen  that  they 
are  destitute  of  wit  and  humor;  but  they  certainly  have 
wut  if  they  have  not  wit  and  particularly  in  the  Northern 
part  of  the  province  it  carries  very  nearly  what  we  could 
properly  call  humor.  *  *  *  We  need  hardly  say  that  Pres¬ 
byterianism  runs  strong  in  the  native  current  of  Ulster 
blood.”»8 

In  1892  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Scotch-Irish  So¬ 
ciety  of  America  was  held  in  the  City  of  Atlanta.  At 
this  Congress  where  were  gathered  distinguished  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  race  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
including  many  of  the  leading  men  of  Georgia,  Patrick 
Calhoun,  grandson  of  the  great  South  Carolina  states- 


S8.  Condensed  from  article  as  quoted  by  Hanna.  Ibid,  Vol.  I.,  p.  140. 
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man,  an  outstanding  figure  at  the  Georgia  Bar  and  in  the 
financial  world,  thrilled  his  audience  with  an  eloquent 
address  on  the  Scotch-Irish  in  Georgia.  I  quote  in  con¬ 
clusion  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  splendid  oration : 

“The  Scotch-Irish  have  stamped  an  imi)erishable  im¬ 
pression  upon  Georgia.  For  those  homely  virtues  of 
thrift,  industry  and  economy  which  have  caused  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  State  to  be  termed  the  Yankees  of  the  South; 
for  that  dauntless  and  invincible  courage  which  has  im¬ 
mortalized  the  conduct  of  her  soldiers  upon  the  field  of 
battle ;  for  all  those  splendid  qualities  which  enabled  her 
people  to  erect  the  fabric  of  pure  and  honest  government 
out  of  the  corrupting  chaos  of  Reconstruction,  and  to 
move  forward  so  rapidly  and  successfully  in  the  march 
of  progress  as  to  justly  win  for  her  the  proud  rank  of 
the  “Empire  State  of  the  South,”  Georgia  is  deeply  in¬ 
debted  to  that  noble  race  in  whose  history,  traced  through 
their  career  here  and  their  earlier  settlements  in  the 
Carolinas,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  back  to  old  Ulster, 
and  further  still  to  the  lowlands  and  craggy  highlands 
of  Scotland,  the  electric  search  light  of  the  nineteenth 
century  discloses  not  a  single  page  blurred  by  servile 
submission  to  native  wrong  or  foreign  yoke.”** 


89.  Proceedingt  of  Fourth  Congreot  Seoteh-Iriih  Society,  p.  180. 


EARLY  GEORGIA  REVEALED  IN  THE  PAGES 
OF  OLD  DIARIESi 

By  Mary  Ralls  Dockstader 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

As  individuals,  there  are  few  of  us  who  would 
really  care  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  But  as 
members  of  a  community,  or  a  state,  or  a  nation,  and 
particularly  if  shielded  from  a  too  personal  application 
of  the  views  of  others  by  a  safe  margin  of  years,  we 
might  find  the  experiment  not  only  bearable,  but  even 
highly  diverting. 

Georgians,  for  example,  proud  of  their  mother  state 
and  interested  to  know  something  of  her  standing  in 
other  days,  would  find  a  wealth  of  material  ready  to  their 
hands  in  the  pages  of  old  diaries.  They  would  find  classi¬ 
fied,  according  to  the  particular  bent  of  the  diarist,  her 
physical  characteristics,  her  several  classes  of  society, 
her  politics  and  her  laws,  her  inns  and  her  private  homes, 
her  amusements  and  her  religion — in  short,  everything 
that  came  under  the  eye  of  the  traveler,  notebook  in  hand. 

The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  constituted 
the  Golden  Age  of  diaries.  People  traveled — it  is  amaz¬ 
ing  how  much  they  traveled,  everything  considered — and 
they  felt  impelled  to  record  their  impressions  in  jour¬ 
nals,  which  they  later  felt  impelled  to  publish.  Especial¬ 
ly  was  this  true  of  English  travelers,  who  could  seldom 
resist  the  impulse  to  tell  more  stationary  Englishmen 
back  home  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  in  that  amazing 
wilderness  known  as  the  Colonies,  and  later,  as  the 
States. 

1.  This  article  is  made  up  largely  of  excerpts  from  the  travel  notes  of 
various  i>eraon8  who  visited  Georgia  between  the  years  1M9  and  1860. 
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Georgia  comes  in  for  a  lesser  share  of  comment  than 
do  the  others  of  the  original  colonies,  being  the  youngest 
and  most  sparsely  settled,  yet  she  has  the  delightful  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  described  in  one  of  the  very  earliest 
diaries  ever  compiled  by  a  visitor  to  America.  This  is 
none  other  than  the  recorded  journey ings  of  Rodrigo 
Ran j el,  private  secretary  to  De  Soto  (E.  G.  Bourne,  ed.. 
Narratives  of  De  Soto).  De  Soto  and  his  conquistadors 
made  a  journey  through  Florida  into  Georgia  in  the  year 
1539,  going  as  far  northward  as  the  present  city  of  Rom-i 
in  their  search  for  Indian  treasure.  They  camped  one 
night  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  River  on  what  was 
later  known  as  Silver  Bluff,  from  its  heavy  deposits  of 
mica,  not  far  from  Augusta.  There  was  a  large  Indian 
village  at  this  point,  and  of  the  meeting  between  De  Soto 
and  the  Indians  Ranjel  writes  as  follows: 

“The  next  day  the  Governor  came  to  the  crossing  op¬ 
posite  the  village,  and  the  chief  Indians  came  with  gifts 
and  the  woman  chief,  lady  of  that  land  whom  Indians 
of  rank  bore  on  their  shoulders  with  much  respect,  in  a 
litter,  covered  with  delicate  white  linen.  And  she  crossed 
in  the  canoes  and  spoke  to  the  Governor  quite  gracefully 
and  at  her  ease.  She  was  a  young  girl  of  fine  bearing, 
and  she  took  off  a  string  of  pearls  which  she  wore  on  her 
neck,  and  put  it  on  the  Governor  as  a  necklace  to  show 
her  favour  and  to  gain  his  good  will.  And  all  the  army 
crossed  over  in  canoes,  and  they  received  many  presents 
of  skins  well  tanned  and  blankets,  all  very  good;  and 
countless  strips  of  venison  and  dried  wafers,  and  an 
abundance  of  very  good  salt.  All  the  Indians  went 
clothed  down  to  their  feet  with  very  fine  skins  well 
dressed,  and  blankets  of  the  country,  and  blankets  of 
sable  fur  and  others  of  the  skin  of  wild  cats  which  gave 
out  a  strong  smell.  The  people  are  very  clean  and  polite.” 
Speaking  of  the  village  of  Talimeco,  under  the  rule  of 
the  Indian  queen,  he  says :  “This  Talimeco  was  a  village 
holding  extensive  sway.  ♦  •  •  The  ‘caney’  or  house 
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of  the  chief,  was  very  large,  high  and  broad,  all  decorated 
above  and  below  with  very  fine  handsome  mats,  arranged 
so  skillfully  that  all  these  mats  appeared  to  be  a  single 
one;  and  marvelous  as  it  seems,  there  was  not  a  cabin 
that  was  not  covered  with  mats.  This  people  has  many 
very  fine  fields  and  a  pretty  stream  and  a  hill  covered 
with  walnuts,  oak  trees,  pines,  live-oaks,  and  groves  of 
liquid  amber  and  many  cedars.”  The  use  of  the  word 
^‘cabin”  to  designate  the  dwellings  of  the  Indians  is  in¬ 
teresting,  as  authorities  on  the  history  of  architecture  in 
America  have  made  the  statement  that  the  cabin  of  logs 
which  is  customarily  deemed  the  typical  housing  of  the 
early  settlers  was  introduced  here  by  Swedish  immi¬ 
grants  to  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  and  was  unknown 
both  to  the  earlier  colonists  of  Virginia  and  the  New 
England  states,  and  to  the  Indians  themselves,  prior  to 
the  coming  of  the  white  man. 

An  intrepid  and  romantic  voyageur  was  Jean  Ribault, 
who  arrived  in  1562.  some  years  before  Raleigh,  from 
France,  as  agent  of  the  great  Coligny.  He  coasted  up 
and  down  the  shores  of  what  were  afterward  South  Car- 
lina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  seeking  a  favorable  site  on 
which  to  plant  a  colony  of  Huguenots.  He  navigated  sev¬ 
eral  Georgia  rivers  for  a  distance  of  some  miles  from 
their  mouths,  notably  the  St.  Mary’s  and  the  Satilla, 
which  he  called  respectively  the  Seine  and  the  Somme. 
Of  the  country  watered  by  these  rivers  he  said:  “It  is 
the  fairest,  fruitfullest  and  pleasantest  of  all  the  world.” 

In  the  year  1674  there  is  a  record  of  another  visitor 
to  the  Indian  village  on  the  shores  of  the  Savannah  River, 
which  was  then  known  as  the  May.  In  Narratives  of 
Early  Carolina  is  found  “A  Faithful  Relation  of  My 
Westoe  Voyage,”  by  Henry  Woodward,  a  surgeon  who 
had  come  over  at  the  first  settlement  of  Carolina,  and 
had  been  most  successful  in  making  friends  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  in  learning  their  language.  Accordingly, 
when  members  of  a  strange  tribe  appeared  in  October 
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of  that  year  at  the  plantation  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury, 
near  Charleston,  Dr.  Woodward  accompanied  them  back 
home  to  make  their  better  acquaintance.  This  journey 
took  him  over  into  Georgia,  as  these  Indians,  the  West- 
oes,  lived  across  the  Savannah  River,  near  the  site  of 
Augusta.  In  his  account  of  the  journey  he  says: 

“When  we  came  within  (sight)  of  the  towne”,  being 
some  twenty-five  miles  above  Augusta,  “I  fired  my  fowl¬ 
ing  piece  and  pistol,  which  was  answered  with  a  hollow 
and  immediately  thereuppon  they  gave  me  a  vollew  of 
fifty  or  sixty  small  arms.  Here  was  a  concourse  of  some 
hundred  of  Indians,  drest  up  in  their  anticke  fighting 
garbe.  Through  the  midst  of  whom  being  conducted  to 
their  chieftaine’s  house,  the  which  not  being  capable  to 
containe  the  crowd  that  came  to  see  me,  the  smaller  fry 
got  up  and  uncouvered  the  top  of  the  house  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity.”  *  *  *  “Here  takeing  my  first  night’s 
repose,  the  next  day  I  viewed  the  Towne,  which  is  built 
in  a  confused  maner,  consisting  of  many  long  houses 
whose  sides  and  tops  are  both  artificially  done  with 
barke,  uppon  the  tops  of  most  whereof  fastened  to  the 
ends  of  long  poles  hang  the  locks  of  haire  of  Indians  that 
they  have  slaine.”  •  *  •  “Eight  daies  journey  from 
the  towne  the  River  hath  its  first  falls  West  N.  West 
w[h]ere  it  devides  it  selfe  into  three  branches,  amongst 
which  dividing  branches  inhabit  the  Cowatoe  and  Chora- 
kee  Indians  with  whom  they  are  at  continual  warrs.”  A 
footnote  in  this  volume  explains  that  the  Westoes  were 
shortly  after  this  date,  1674,  pushed  out  of  the  territory 
by  Indians  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  West 
of  the  Appalachicola  River.  From  Woodward’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Indians  themselves,  and  of  their  village,  it 
seems  very  likely  that  they  were  of  another,  and  inferior, 
tribe  to  the  one  which  De  Soto  encountered  on  this  spot. 

Running  over  into  the  next  century,  to  the  actual 
founding  of  Georgia,  there  is,  in  a  volume  called  An  Ac¬ 
count  Showing  the  Progress  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in 
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America,  a  letter  from  General  Oglethorpe  to  the  Trus¬ 
tees,  telling  how  he  chose  the  site  of  the  first  settlement, 
Savannah.  While  Oglethorpe  was  indeed  the  very  father 
of  the  state  he  did  not  make  it  his  permanent  home,  and 
may  therefore  be  classed  here  as  a  visitor.  His  letter 
follows : 

“From  the  Camp  near  Savannah,  the  10th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1732-3.  Gentlemen :  I  gave  you  an  account,  in  my 
last,  of  our  arrival  at  Charles  Town;  the  Governor  and 
Assembly  (of  South  Carolina)  have  given  us  all  possible 
Encouragement.  Our  People  arrived  at  Beaufort  on  the 
20th  of  January,  where  I  lodged  them  in  some  new  bar¬ 
racks  built  for  the  soldiers,  whilst  I  went  myself  to  view 
the  Savannah  River.  The  River  here  forms  a  Half-moon, 
along  the  South  side  of  which  the  Banks  are  about  Forty 
Feet  high,  and  on  the  Top  a  Flat,  which  they  call  a  Bluff. 
The  plain  High  ground  extends  into  the  Country  Five 
or  Six  miles,  and  along  the  River-side  about  a  mile.  *  *  * 
Upon  the  River-side,  in  the  center  of  this  Plain,  I  have 
laid  out  the  Town,  opposite  to  which  is  an  island  of  very 
rich  pasturage,  which  I  think  should  be  kept  for  the 
Trustees’  cattle.” 

In  January,  1734,  just  a  year  after  the  arrival  of  the 
first  shipload  of  colonists,  we  are  given  a  picture  of  the 
little  village  of  Savannah,  in  A  New  Voyage  to  Georgia, 
by  a  Young  Gentleman.^  This  young  traveler  from  Lon¬ 
don  says  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Savannah:  “We  were 
very  handsomely  received  by  the  Honorable  James  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  Esquire,  one  of  the  trustees  for  establishing  that 
new  colony,  who  is  a  worthy  gentleman,  and  one  that 
has  undergone  a  great  many  hardships  in  settling  of  it, 
and  one  that  the  English  nation  will  always  be  bound  to 
pray  for — it  is  a  pity  that  this  confidence  in  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  English  nation  was  so  ill-founded — “it  is  to 
be  wished,  all  other  gentlemen,  especially  those  that  have 
it  in  their  power,  would  have  the  good  of  their  country. 


2.  Republished  in  CoUectiont  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Vol.  II. 
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and  all  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  as  much  at  heart,  as 
this  honorable  gentleman.  Savannah  is  a  very  pleasant 
town,  *  •  *  regularly  laid  out,  and  they  have  at  least 
forty  houses  in  it.  •  *  •  The  houses  are  all  of  them  of  the 
same  size,  that  is,  twenty-two  by  sixteen.  There  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  four  beautiful  pines  Mr.  Oglethorpe  first 
encamped  under,  with  the  first  forty  that  went  over  with 
him,  and  where  he  lay  himself  for  near  a  twelve-month. 
•  *  *  though  even  now  he  lays  in  a  house  without  a  chim¬ 
ney  in  it,  and  indeed  much  harder  than  any  of  the  people 
that  are  settled  there.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  they 
have  reserved  a  spot  of  land,  which  they  intend  to  build 
a  church  on,  as  soon  as  possible,  though  they  have  a 
place  at  present  set  apart  for  public  worship  on  Sunday, 
where  the  children  are  educated  all  the  rest  of  the  week ; 
they  have  likewise  a  very  beautiful  public  store,  full  of 
necessaries,  as  tools,  &c,  for  the  poor  people  that  come 
over  there,  as  likewise  provisions,  which  are  delivered 
out  to  them  very  regularly.  *  *  *  The  honorable  trustees 
have  a  beautiful  garden  there,  consisting  of  ten  acres, 
where  are  a  great  many  white  mulberry  trees,  vines  and 
orange  trees  raised,  on  purpose  for  the  poor  people; 
their  lots  in  town  consist  of  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  but 
they  have  other  lots  a  small  distance  out  of  town,  consist¬ 
ing  of  five  acres,  which  is  designed  for  plantations.” 

This  description  of  the  physical  and  economic  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  little  settlement  is  particularly  note¬ 
worthy,  in  view  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lewis  Mumford, 
in  his  distinguished  work  on  architecture.  Sticks  and 
Stones,  that  “the  capital  example  of  the  medieval  tradi¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  New  England  village.”  In  his  citation  of 
the  first  New  England  villages  as  perfectly  typifying  the 
ideal  of  communal  life,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  re¬ 
searches  did  not  lead  him  on  to  Savannah,  where  each  of 
the  inhabitants  had  not  only  a  house  in  the  town  and  a 
farm  in  the  country,  but  where  there  was  even  “a  beau¬ 
tiful  garden,  •  *  *  on  purpose  for  the  poor  people.” 
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But  for  fear  we  should  come  to  look  upon  early  Geor¬ 
gia  as  the  veritable  reality  of  Utopia,  let  me  hasten  to 
introduce  Mr.  John  Wesley,  newly  returned  to  England 
in  1738  from  the  colony,  and  smarting  under  the  stings 
of  an  unfortunate  love  affair.  He  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Georgia  Society,  and  his  report  to  that  board  is  given 
by  the  chatty  old  Earl  of  Egmont  (Viscount  Percival) 
in  Manuscripts  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  Volume  II,  1734- 
1738.  It  follows  in  part: 

“Mr.  Wesley,  who  landed  last  Friday  from  Georgia, 
attended  us;  he  acquainted  us  that  about  one  hundred 
idle  persons  in  Georgia  have  within  two  months  left  the 
colony.  That  the  inhabitants  last  year  were  able  to 
furnish  corn  of  their  own  produce  to  supply  the  wants 
of  half  the  colony.  That  the  country  is  very  healthy. 
That  the  Saltsburgers  for  their  part  had  cultivated  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres.  That  Percy,  our  gardener,  had 
left  it  on  some  distaste  with  Mr.  Causton,  &  the  garden 
now  under  no  care  &  half  the  trees  dead,  &c.”  From 
which  it  is  apparent  that  the  Young  Gentleman  of  1734 
was  perfectly  right  when  he  said  that  the  Honorable 
James  Edward  Oglethorpe  was  a  very  worthy  gentleman, 
and  one  who  had  undergone  a  great  many  hardships  in 
the  settlement  of  his  colony. 

Not  the  least  of  these  was  the  four-hundred-mile 
journey  he  made  from  Savannah  through  the  virgin  wil¬ 
derness  that  was  Georgia  in  1739,  to  the  council  of  the 
Indian  nations  held  at  Coweta,  or  Kawita,  a  Lower  Creek 
town  across  the  Georgia  line  in  Alabama.  This  arduous 
journey,  which  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ce¬ 
menting  the  friendship  then  existing  between  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  Indian  nations,  and  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  brutal  treasure-hunt  of  De  Soto,  is  described  briefly  in 
Mereness,  Travels  in  the  American  Colonies,  under  the 
heading,  “A  Ranger’s  Report  of  Travels  with  General 
Oglethorpe,  1739-42.’’  In  speaking  of  the  Indians  whom 
they  encountered  living  near  the  Ocmulgee  River  the 
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ranger  states  that  “their  houses  were  built  of  stakes, 
plastered  over  with  mud,  mixed  with  moss,  very  warm 
and  tight.”  It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  the  third  type 
of  Indian  house  that  has  been  described  as  existing  in 
Georgia,  first,  the  one  seen  by  De  Soto’s  men,  covered  en¬ 
tirely  with  very  handsome  and  cleverly-woven  mats,  then 
the  one  Dr.  Woodward  found,  artificially  covered  with 
bark,  and  this  last  style  encountered  by  Oglethorpe,  built 
of  stakes  plastered  over  with  mud  and  moss.  The  ranger 
further  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Indians  did  not  use  mills 
for  grinding,  but  tree  stumps  burned  hollow,  in  which 
they  ground  their  corn.  Did  our  Southern  negroes  adopt 
this  method,  which  was  in  common  use  on  the  plantations 
of  this  section,  from  the  Indians?  There  are  hollowed- 
out  stumps  of  this  sort  in  the  Charleston  Museum,  for¬ 
merly  used  by  the  negroes  of  the  Carolina  plantations. 

A  visitor  whom  it  must  have  been  a  real  pleasure  to 
entertain  was  the  botanist,  William  Bartram,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  in  1773  traveled  extensively  through  the 
South  looking  for  rare  specimens  of  trees  and  plants.* 
The  notes  he  made  of  his  journey ings  show  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and  social  spirit,  who 
found  every  prospect  pleasing,  and  man  far  from  vile. 
Upon  his  arriving  at  Savannah,  where  he  was  most 
courteously  welcomed  by  the  charming  Royal  Governor, 
Sir  James  Wright,  he  set  out  for  Sunbury,  “a  seaport 
town,  beautifully  situated  on  the  main,  between  Medway 
and  Newport  Rivers.  *  *  *  I  arrived  here  in  the  evening, 
in  company  with  a  gentlaman,  one  of  the  inhabitants” 
[Lyman  Hall?]  “who  introduced  me  to  one  of  the 
principal  families,  where  I  supped  and  spent  the 
evening  in  a  circle  of  genteel  and  polite  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen.”  In  exploring  one  of  the  islands  opposite  Sun¬ 
bury,  probably  St.  Catherine’s,  where  our  most  famous 
signer  lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  he  says: 

S.  Travel*  Through  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Eaet  and  Weet 
Florida. 
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“the  roebuck,  or  deer,  are  numerous  on  this  island;  the 
tyger,  wolf  and  bear,  hold  yet  some  possessions ;  as  also 
raccoons,  foxes,  hares,  squirrels,  rats  and  mice.”  Bar- 
tram  was  everywhere  enchanted  with  the  wild  growth, 
mentioning  in  particular  the  great  variety  of  flowering 
and  fragrant  trees  and  shrubs.  He  mentions  that  he 
stopped  at  old  Midway — it  was  called  old  even  in  1773 — 
and  “heard  a  very  excellent  sermon,  delivered  by  their 
pious  and  truly  venerable  pastor,  the  Reverend  Osgood.” 
He  was  entertained  by  Mr.  B.  Andrews,  where  he  was 
the  recipient  ofi  the  most  delightful  hospitality.  “I 
viewed  with  pleasure  this  gentleman’s  exemplary  im¬ 
provements  in  agriculture,  particularly  in  the  growth  of 
rice,  and  in  his  machines  for  shelling  that  valuable  grain, 
which  stands  in  the  water  almost  from  the  time  it  is 
sown,  until  within  a  few  days  before  it  is  reaped,  when 
they  draw  off  the  water  by  sluices,  which  ripens  it  all 
at  once.” 

The  description  which  Mr.  Bartram  gives  of  his  re¬ 
ception  by  one  of  Georgia’s  most  famous  sons,  Lachlan 
McIntosh,  is  but  typical  of  the  sort  of  welcome  usually 
accorded  travelers  in  those  early  days: 

“When  I  came  up  to  his  door,  the  friendly  man,  smil¬ 
ing,  and  with  a  grace  and  dignity  peculiar  to  himself, 
took  me  by  the  hand  and  accosted  me  thus :  ‘Friend  Bar- 
tram,  come  under  my  roof,  and  I  desire  you  to  make  my 
house  your  home,  as  long  as  convenient  to  yourself;  re¬ 
member,  from  this  moment,  you  are  a  part  of  my  family, 
and,  on  my  part,  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  it  agreeable.’  ” 
Bartram  visited  Wrightsboro,  a  Quaker  settlement  found¬ 
ed  by  Joseph  Mattock,  and  named  for  the  Governor 
Wright  before-mentioned.  It  has  now  completely  passed 
out  of  existence.  Over  and  over  again  the  botanist 
speaks  of  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  Altamaha  River, 
as  who,  having  seen  it,  could  refrain  from  doing?  He 
paddled  happily  along  its  broad  surfaces  in  a  canoe,  and 
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camped  under  a  live-oak  tree  upon  its  banks.  Waking 
in  the  morning  to  the  songs  of  birds,  he  exclaimed :  “How 
melodious  is  the  social  mockbird.” 

Overtopping  in  eminence  and  in  the  warmth  of  his 
welcome  every  other  visitor  to  the  state  either  before  or 
since  his  time  was  George  Washington,  who  included 
Savannah  and  Augusta  among  his  stops  on  his  triumphal 
tour  of  1791.*  He  came  overland  from  Charleston  to 
Purysburg,  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  met  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  distinguished  Revolutionary  patriots,  the 
list  of  whose  names  reads  like  a  Who’s  Who  of  Savannah 
of  that  day:  The  Honorable  Noble  Wymberley  Jones, 
Colonel  Joseph  Habersham,  the  Honorable  John  Hous- 
toun.  General  Lachlan  McIntosh  and  the  Honorable  Jos¬ 
eph  Clay.  With  this  escort.  President  Washington  took 
a  boat  on  the  Savannah  River  for  the  city.  He  stopped 
off  at  Mulberry  Grove,  the  plantation  of  General  Nathan¬ 
iel  Greene,  to  visit  awhile  with  the  widow  of  his  old 
friend  ,who  had  shared  with  her  husband  and  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  the  rigors  of  Valley  Forge. 

When  the  party  came  within  sight  of  Savannah  it 
was  met  by  a  concourse  of  boats  filled  with  people  sing¬ 
ing  “He  Comes,  the  Hero  Comes.”  Washington  was  es¬ 
corted  to  his  quarters  in  an  inn  which  stood  upon  the 
corner  of  Barnard  and  State  streets,  and  from  then  until 
the  end  of  his  visit,  several  days  later,  the  city  was  in  a 
furore,  every  civic  and  social  organization  trying  to  out¬ 
do  the  other  in  honor  of  the  President.  There  was  speech 
after  speech,  and  banquet  after  banquet,  all  of  which 
Washington  acknowledged  with  his  usual  austere  court¬ 
esy.  Probably  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  many 
festivities  was  what  Washington  described  in  his  diary 
— he  kept  a  diary,  too — as  “a  dancing  assembly  at  which 
there  was  about  One  hundred  well  dressed  handsome 
ladies.”  This  was  held  in  the  old  filature,  on  Reynolds 
Square,  which  building  is  no  longer  standing. 

4.  Archibald  Henderaon,  H'oaAmfftoii’*  Soutkem  Tour. 
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From  Savannah,  Washington  went  to  Augusta,  where 
the  order  of  entertainment  was  repeated,  culminating  in 
a  reception  at  The  Grove,  home  of  Governor  Telfair.  All 
these  activities  must  have  been  pleasant  beyond  the  ordi¬ 
nary  to  the  people  of  Georgia,  as  she  was  now  enjoying 
her  newly-won  statehood,  and  beginning  to  find  economic 
freedom  after  the  dark  days  of  the  Revolution,  which 
took  such  heavy  toll  of  life  and  property  in  the  colony. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  who  paid  his  visit  in  1794,  and 
told  of  his  experiences  in  a  volume  called  Some  Informa¬ 
tion  Respecting  America,  Collected  by  Thomas  Cooper, 
was  an  Englishman  who  found  little  to  commend  in 
Georgia  and  her  neighboring  states.  He  says :  “Wheth¬ 
er  it  be  owing  to  the  climate,  or  slave-labour,  or  to  both 
of  these  causes  combined,  there  certainly  is  a  want  of 
individual  and  national  energy  in  the  southern  states, 
which  you  do  not  find  in  the  others ;  the  style  of  farming 
is  more  slovenly,  the  individuals  are  more  idle  and  dissi¬ 
pated,  and  the  progress  of  public  improvements  in  gen¬ 
eral  more  slow.”  He  gives  us,  however,  one  crumb  of 
comfort:  “Every  farm  house  in  the  Southern  states  has 
its  peach  orchard,  and  its  apple  orchard,  and  with  all 
their  slovenliness  abundance  and  content  are  evident  in 
every  habitation.” 

Under  the  imposing  title  of  Travels  to  the  Westward 
of  the  Allegany  Mountains,  in  the  States  of  the  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  Return  to  Charleston, 
through  the  Upper  Carolinas  (1802),  Mr.  F.  A.  Michaux, 
the  author,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Georgia’s  ag¬ 
ricultural  activities,  especially  commending  the  “Coton 
de  Georgie,”  or  sea-island  cotton,  and  the  maize.  He 
states  that  the  latter  was  grown  mostly  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  blacks,  who  fed  upon  it  nine  months  of  the 
year,  and  finished  out  the  other  three  months  with  a  diet 
of  sweet  potatoes,  but  that  never  at  any  time  were  they 
given  meat.  He  surely  could  not  have  looked  in  at  many 
cabin  doors  at  supper-time. 
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John  Melish  was  a  Scotsman  who  spent  several  years 
traveling  through  the  United  States.®  He  established  a 
business  connection  in  Savannah  in  1806,  being  a  cotton 
buyer,  and  soon  came  to  feel  very  much  at  home  there. 
He  says:  “My  business,  which  was  well  organized,  was 
succeeding  to  my  wish,  and  the  inhabitants,  whom  I 
found  very  obliging,  became  every  day  more  amiable  in 
my  eyes.”  He  speaks  of  the  city  as  laid  out  on  an  ele¬ 
gant  plan,  with  thirty  streets,  sixteen  squares,  and  six 
lanes,  containing  about  one  thousand  houses,  and  fifty- 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  twenty-five 
hundred  were  slaves.  “There  has  lately  been  built  a 
very  handsome  exchange,  with  a  spire  and  observatory, 
from  whence  vessels  may  be  seen  out  at  sea  ten  or  twelve 
miles.” 

Mr.  Melish  decided  to  look  about  the  state  a  little, 
and  accordingly  bought  a  horse  and  set  out  upon  the 
Augusta  road,  which  he  found  very  bad  indeed.  He 
stopped  to  dine  at  Hely’s  Inn,  where  he  says  he  was 
served  with  “fowls,  bacon,  eggs,  butter,  wheat  bread, 
Indian  corn  bread,  rice  and  homony.  ...  A  little 
cherry  brandy  was  the  only  liquor  we  could  get.  The 
charge  for  man  and  horse  was  seventy-five  cents.”  Mr. 
Melish  continues:  “The  Georgian  ladies  appear  to  be 
fond  of  children,  and  in  the  country  at  least  they  seem  to 
be  sufficiently  prolific.”  He  happened  to  be  in  Louisville 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  when  that  town  was  the  capital 
of  the  state,  and  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  artillery 
company.  The  toasts  drunk  were:  One  for  each  state; 
“The  Day  We  Celebrate;”  “The  Land  We  Live  In;”  “The 
President  of  the  United  States;”  “Memory  of  General 
Washington,”  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  These  toasts  clearly 
show  the  sentiment  of  the  day,  and  yet  Mr.  Melish  says 
that  after  all  was  said  and  done  he  was  convinced  that 
there  was  no  animosity  against  the  British  people.  He 
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spent  two  days  at  Richmond  Springs,  which  he  described 
as  a  delightful  resort,  but  said  that  on  account  of  the 
color  of  the  proprietor’s  wife  the  Georgia  people  refused 
to  patronize  his  place. 

Of  the  Augustans  he  said:  “The  inhabitants  are  in 
general  well-informed,  and  have  a  considerable  taste  for 
literature.  They  are  affable  in  their  deportment,  and 
polite  and  hospitable  to  strangers.’’  In  view  of  the  state’s 
present  low  standing  in  the  field  of  education  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  know  that  this  was  not  always  the  case.  Melish 
observed  that  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  money  had 
been  devoted  to  education  in  the  state;  the  college  at 
Athens  was  amply  endowed,  and  provision  made  for  es¬ 
tablishing  and  maintaining  an  academy  in  each  county. 

A  man  whose  journey  is  well  worth  reading  was  Isaac 
Candler.®  While  he  did  not  visit  Georgia  he  did  pass 
through  North  Carolina,  and  his  comments  on  steam- 
packets  and  stage-coaches  encountered  there  would 
probably  apply  equally  well  to  those  of  Georgia.  He 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  elegance  and  comfort 
of  the  river  boats,  but  had  no  good  word  to  say  of  the 
stage-coaches.  He  observed  that  they  did  not  carry  out¬ 
side  passengers  as  in  England,  because  of  the  roughness 
of  the  roads  making  an  outside  seat  unsafe.  The  jolting 
over  the  corduroy  roads  was  such  that  a  passenger  was 
severely  battered  and  bruised  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 
“What  was  the  torture  of  Sisyphus  compared  to  this.” 
Of  the  inns,  he  stated  that  they  were  correspondent  to 
the  roads  on  which  they  stood — in  the  less  frequented  dis¬ 
tricts  the  accommodations  were  rude  and  poor  in  the 
extreme,  but  in  the  towns  and  cities  they  compared  favor¬ 
ably  with  such  establishments  in  Europe,  being  as  clean, 
comfortable  and  well-furnished  as  could  be  wished  for. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton  found  little  enough  to  com¬ 
mend.’  He  said  after  a  look  at  Milledgeville,  then  the 
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capital  of  the  state,  “Milledgeville  has  seen  better  days, 
and  presents  the  appearance,  not  of  a  decayed  gentleman, 
but  of  a  starving  mechanic.”  He  fell  ill  while  there,  and 
required  the  services  of  a  physician,  to  whom,  character¬ 
istically,  he  was  not  over-gracious.  Upon  his  departure 
on  the  mail-stage  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  doctor 
there  to  see  him  off,  with  the  words :  “Sir,  I  shall  never 
see  you  again,  but  you  have  my  very  best  wishes  that 
health  and  happiness  may  attend  you.”  Coming  from  a 
citizen  of  a  state  whose  inhabitants  Hamilton  had  called 
more  degraded  than  the  prisoners  at  Newgate,  this  must 
have  been  rather  a  blow.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  further 
surprised,  upon  presenting  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
landlord  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn  at  Augusta,  to  find  him  a 
gentleman  and  “a  topping  man  of  the  place.” 

Ten  years  after  this,  Georgia  received  a  visit  from 
a  man  of  very  different  calibre  from  Mr.  Hamilton.  This 
was  Charles  Lyell,  Esquire,  F.  R.  S.®  Mr.  Lyell  was 
making  a  geological  survey  of  the  country,  and  visited, 
among  other  places.  Colonel  Jones’  plantation  at  Mill- 
haven.  He  states:  “My  new  host  added  to  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  frankness  of  a  Southern  planter,  what  I  had 
little  expected  in  the  midst  of  this  forest,  a  strong  love 
for  my  favorite  pursuits,  and  guided  me  at  once  to  Jack- 
sonborough  and  other  neighboring  places  best  worthy 
the  attentions  of  a  geologist.”  This  little  Jacksonbor- 
ough  is  now  another  of  Georgia’s  dead  towns.  Continu¬ 
ing:  “We  had  many  long  rides  together  through  those 
woods,  there  being  no  underbrush  to  prevent  a  horse 
from  galloping  freely  in  every  direction.  The  long¬ 
leaved  pines  emit  a  faint  odor  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  the  hyacinth,  and  their  bright  green  foliage  was  finely 
brought  out  against  the  clear  blue  sky.  The  air  was 
balmy  and  unusually  warm,  even  for  Georgia  in  the  first 
week  in  January.”  “Had  we  availed  ourselves  of  letters 
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of  introduction  offered  to  us,  we  might  have  passed  from 
the  house  of  one  hospitable  planter  to  another,  and  heard 
as  little  of  reckoning  at  inns  as  Don  Quixote  expected 
after  his  study  of  the  history  of  Knights  Errant.”  Mr. 
Lyell  went  to  the  Vernon  River  and  to  White  Bluff  Creek 
in  his  search  for  the  bones  of  extinct  mammalia,  and 
was  greatly  assisted  in  his  work  by  Dr.  Habersham  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  Couper.  He  found  traces  in  the  tide-water 
country  of  the  megatherium,  mylodon,  mastodon,  ele¬ 
phant.  a  species  of  horse  different  from  the  common  one, 
and  other  now  extinct  quadrupeds. 

But  now  the  time  is  1850,  and  a  new  note,  or  rather 
an  old  note,  more  insistently  repeated,  is  found  in  the 
diaries — slavery.  As  far  back  as  1800  the  opinions  of 
nearly  all  travelers  were  colored  by  this  question,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
was  obtruding  itself  into  every  conversation  and  every 
bit  of  writing.  It  is  well,  then,  not  to  go  beyond  this 
point  in  a  search  for  material  wherewith  to  build  up  a 
picture  of  Georgia  as  she  appeared  to  her  visitors,  lest 
the  hastening  shadow  of  that  great  conflict,  the  Civil 
War,  throw  the  whole  work  into  darkness  and  distortion. 

We  may  observe,  however,  that  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance  visitors  from  abroad,  whatever  their  views  may 
have  been  upon  their  arrival  in  the  South,  soon  came  to 
feel  that  the  burden  of  the  slave-holder  was  an  onerous 
one,  from  which  he  was  struggling  desperately  to  free 
himself.  Fredrika  Bremer,  the  gentle  Swedish  woman 
who  championed  liberty  the  world  over,  spoke  for  the 
majority  of  strangers  who  had  looked  on  slavery  in  Geor¬ 
gia  when  she  wrote  from  Savannah  in  1850 :  “My  world 
here  has  changed,  as  well  as  my  feelings  toward  the 
Southern  life  and  people.  My  mental  vision  has  become 
clear,  so  that  I  can  perceive  a  noble  South  in  the  South, 
even  as  its  own  hills  arise  and  enable  me  to  breathe 
across  its  plain  of  sand  its  bracing  atmosphere  of  the 
hills.” 
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THE  PLACE  OF  GEORGIA  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 
By  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Haden 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

When  weighing  in  the  balance  the  achievements  of 
a  people  it  is  just  to  take  into  account  the  obstacles 
which  have  been  surmounted.  In  the  study  of  the  pro-- 
gress  of  pioneer  Georgia  the  handicaps  will  appear  to 
have  been  at  times  almost  unbearable  and  the  things 
accomplished  seem  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  men. 

It  was  only  a  span  of  forty  years  between  the  first 
clearing  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  River  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  requires  a 
stretch  of  the  imagination  in  thi.s  age  of  affluenee  to 
grasp  the  poverty  and  hardships  of  the  middle  portion 
of  the  Eighteenth  century  in  Georgia.  With  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  present,  almost  as  much  may  be  done  in  some 
fields  of  endeavor  in  a  day  as  could  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  then  in  a  decade.  Practically  without  money, 
exchanges  were  effected  by  barter.  Streams  were  with¬ 
out  bridges.  Transportation  depended  on  trails  which 
were  blocked  by  heavy  rain.  Wheeled  vehicles  of  even 
the  crudest  types  were  few  and  products  were  carried 
to  markets  chiefly  by  sleds.  Cabins  were  far  apart. 
The  people  were  unable  to  bear  taxation,  except  for  the 
simple  public  needs.  A  very  large  proportion  of  debts 
were  paid  in  manual  labor.  So  thinly  populated  was 
Georgia  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  and  the  army  commanders  gave 
small  concern  to  the  invasion  of  the  State  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Tories,  and  seriously  considered  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  all  efforts  to  protect  Georgia  as  a  part  of  the 
compact  of  States.  The  archives  show  that  but  for  the 
able  and  earnest  efforts  of  the  three  Georgians  who 
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signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  their  pro¬ 
test  against  its  abandonment,  this  colony  which  was 
the  baby  of  the  Colonial  family  group,  might  have  been 
left  as  a  foundling  on  the  doorstep  of  the  British. 

The  first  years  that  followed  the  Revolution  were 
even  more  perilous  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  than  had 
been  the  years  of  war.  Without  adequate  government, 
with  all  money  both  of  Federal  and  State  issue,  nearly 
worthless,  with  outlawry  only  slightly  restrained,  the 
State  passed  through  a  period  of  chaos.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  wealthier  class  sided  with  the  British 
crown  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  and  these  were 
driven  into  hiding  or  to  flight  across  the  seas,  and  thus 
the  State  was  deprived  in  the  early  years  of  peace  of 
much  capital  and  business  ability,  then  so  greatly  needed. 

In  reviewing  the  first  century  of  Georgia,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  its  founders  should  always  be  kept  in  mind. 
Every  other  colony  was  begun  either  as  an  exploitation 
for  gain,  or  for  territorial  expansion,  or  as  an  asylum 
for  religious  exiles.  The  establishment  of  Georgia  was 
deliberately  planned  by  English  philanthropists  who 
had  an  ideal  of  a  commonwealth  not  only  in  name,  but 
in  truth.  In  this  feature  of  its  beginning  Georgia  had 
no  successful  precedent.  Thus  we  find  in  its  Colonial 
formation  a  blue  law  charter  in  which  slavery  was  for¬ 
bidden  and  the  idea,  though  not  the  words  of  the  later 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  embodied.  The  spirit 
of  the  enterprise  left  its  impress  upon  the  State  long 
after  the  charter  and  all  other  of  its  basic  fabric  had 
been  superseded.  This  spirit  explains  in  large  measure 
the  forward  looking  movements  that  mark  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  Georgia. 

The  preachers  and  the  teachers  were  part  of  the 
economic  structure.  The  care  of  the  orphan  was  fun¬ 
damental.  Three  years  after  the  first  cabin  was  built 
on  the  West  side  of  the  Savannah  River,  an  orphanage 
was  founded  to  shelter  and  educate  the  fatherless 
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children.  Charles  Wesley  organized  this  enterprise, 
naming  it  Bethesda,  and  shortly  after,  he  was  joined 
in  the  work  by  the  celebrated  George  Whitefield  and  the 
after-distinguished  statesman,  James  Habersham.  A 
little  later,  John  Wesley  at  the  same  place  first  founded 
what  has  come  to  be  a  world  institution — the  Sunday 
school. 

The  writings  of  a  powerful  group  of  European  social 
reformers  had  just  begun  to  arouse  the  world  to  a  sense 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  cruelty  of  class  and 
privilege.  Benjamin  Franklin  who  had  just  come  back 
to  Philadelphia  from  London,  in  which  last  named  city 
he  worked  as  a  printer,  became  infected  with  the  new 
social  doctrines.  When  Whitefield  went  to  Philadelphia 
begging  for  the  orphans  of  Bethesda,  he  found  in  the 
heart  of  the  then  young  Franklin,  a  new-born  germ  of 
human  sympathy  which,  under  the  oratory  of  White- 
field,  warmed  into  life  and  he  responded  with  a  liberal 
contribution.  The  meaning  of  the  incident  is  only  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  spirit  of  the  Georgia  commonwealth  as  ex¬ 
pressing  the  newer  and  higher  thought  of  an  epoch  then 
just  beginning.  This  was  five  years  before  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  born.  It  was  an  atmosphere  of  thought 
which  he  breathed  in  his  cradle  and  which  molded  his 
youth.  Jefferson,  in  turn,  in  his  earlier  manhood  went 
to  Europe  while  this  literary  tide  of  reform  was  at  its 
full  and  he  returned  to  write  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

The  French  literary  geniuses  thrilled  the  heart  of  two 
continents  with  the  dream  of  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  above  caste  and  class,  but  it 
was  for  Wesley  and  Whitefield  and  Habersham  to  under¬ 
take  in  their  simple,  toiling  way,  to  bring  the  dream 
down  to  earth  and  put  it  to  practice  on  Georgia  soil. 

Oglethorpe,  typical  English  empire-builder,  unemo¬ 
tional  soldier,  disciplinarian,  true  to  his  species,  knew 
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that  if  anything  enduring  was  to  come  of  these  ideals, 
it  must  be  through  the  school  house  and  the  church,  and 
the  unencumbered  home,  where  the  patient,  toiling  and 
unemotional  Englishman  with  his  faith  and  his  family, 
could  work  it  out  in  his  own  way.  And  under  this  con¬ 
viction,  Oglethorpe  and  his  associates  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Georgia.  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Oglethorpe.  It  was  an  age  in  which  the  power  of 
the  land  owning  squire  in  the  British  Isles  made  the 
tenant’s  condition  only  a  little  better  than  a  Russian 
serf.  Next  to  the  landlords  in  ability  to  oppress,  was 
the  usurious  money  lender.  A  series  of  foreign  wars 
had  imposed  heavy  taxes,  and  hard  times  prevailed 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  filled  the  jails,  and  the  debtors  were  of  all  classes 
from  the  peasant  to  the  nobleman.  The  unhappy  lot 
of  the  laboring  man  appealed  to  sympathetic  hearts 
like  Oglethorpe  and  Goldsmith.  The  poet  himself  was 
born  of  the  tenantry  and(  mourned  the  sorrows  of  the 
cottagers  of  his  native  Ireland.  The  noble  enterprise 
of  Oglethorpe  to  give  to  deserving  unfortunates  a  home 
free  of  tithes  and  free  of  landlords,  thrilled  his  admir¬ 
ing  poet  friend  and  inspired  Goldsmith  to  write  that 
immortal  classic,  “The  Deserted  Village.”  Goldsmith 
in  this  poem  accentuates  the  sufferings  of  the  settlers 
along  the  Altama — ^the  name  used  for  the  present  Alta- 
maha  not  in  disparagement  but  for  its  dramatic  force. 
It  served  the  poet’s  fancy  as  the  antithesis  of  “Sweet 
Auburn,  Loveliest  Village  of  the  Plain.” 

Looking  back  across  now  near  two  centuries,  the 
trend  of  Providence  in  history  reveals  that  the  day  of 
liberty  was  then  dawning  for  the  masses  and  in  the 
change,  there  was  confusion. 

That  long  list  of  noble  names,  some  of  whom  his¬ 
tory  has  preserved,  who  donated  money  to  Oglethorpe’s 
great  enterprise,  believed  in  Georgia  not  as  an  Eldorado, 
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but  as  a  homeland  where  men  and  women  might  have  a 
human  chance.  The  propelling  force  of  this  thought 
moulded  the  spirit  of  the  people  far  into  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  and  something  of  it  still  survives. 

Out  of  the  uplifting  sentiment  of  this  long  honored 
tradition,  the  youngest  and  financially  feeblest,  of  the 
original  thirteen  colonies  became  the  first  to  provide 
out  of  the  public  fund  a  State  University,  where  the 
youth,  even  though  the  humblest,  might  obtain  a  higher 
education  free,  or  as  nearly  free  as  was  possible.  And 
out  of  this  sentiment  and  among  a  citizenship  living 
chiefly  in  log  cabins  and  tilling  the  soil,  was  estab¬ 
lished  one  of  the  earliest  school  systems  of  the  world 
providing  free  tuition  for  pupils  whose  parents  were 
unable  to  pay.  And  out  of  this  sentiment  and  among  a 
people  who  only  a  few  years  later  and  but  slightly 
more  advanced  in  prosperity,  was  organized  and  char¬ 
tered  the  first  woman’s  College  of  the  world.  And  out 
of  this  sentiment,  only  a  few  years  later,  was  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  what  could  be  fairly 
termed  woman’s  Magna  Charta,  known  as  the  married 
women’s  act  of  1866,  being  the  first  law  ever  drafted  in 
the  English  language  giving  full  property  rights  to  a 
married  woman.  The  influence  of  this  Act  literally 
reached  the  uttermost  pirts  of  the  English  speaking 
world. 

A  cjnsciousness  as  indicated  by  the  early  history  of 
Georiria  that  the  State  was  founded  to  serve  mankind, 
seems  to  have  met  universal  acquiesence.  But  for  this 
attitude  of  mind  it  is  improbable  that  the  proposal  to 
construct  by  public  taxation  what  was  then  deemed  at 
colossal  cost,  a  railroad  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  taxes 
of  the  whole  people,  to  connect  the  center  of  the  State 
with  navigation  on  the  Tennesee  River,  could  have 
passed  without  material  opposition.  Only  a  moderate 
number  of  the  taxpayers  at  that  time  (1836)  could  have 
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expected  to  have  individually  profited  by  its  construc¬ 
tion.  But  its  building  brought  prestige  to  the  State, 
awakened  impulse  for  a  larger  endeavor  and  was  in 
tune  with  the  purpose  of  the  commonwealth.  The  peo¬ 
ple  paid  the  taxes  and  the  railroad  proved  a  master¬ 
piece  of  statecraft. 

History  discloses  that  nations,  like  individuals,  have 
had  a  consciousness  of  a  mission.  Venice,  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  felt  its  destiny  was  the  command  of  world  com¬ 
merce  ;  Spain  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  to  master  the 
Western  hemisphere;  and  England,  from  its  earliest 
nationhood,  to  be  mistress  of  the  seas.  A  spirit  like  this 
was  in  Georgia,  that  it  was  the  destiny  of  its  people 
to  work  out  a  democratic  ideal  of  government.  This 
conception  of  duty  was  in  part  evidenced  by  its  plan 
of  land  distribution.  Virginia  gavel  its  domain  in  many 
instances  to  favored  individuals  in  enormous  tracts, 
sometimes  almost  as  large  as  a  county.  Many  other 
States  were  profligate  in  donating  great  landed  tracts 
of  the  public  domain.  In  Georgia  the  amount  of  land 
donated  was  limited  to  1,000  acres  to  one  person  and 
that  being  to  only  the  head  of  a  family  and  was  called 
“A  Head  Right.”  Later  when  the  platting  system  was 
adopted,  a  smaller  limit  was  fixed  for  each  person. 

The  early  statutes  of  the  State  indicate  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  fathers  was  to  develop  the  cottage  and  the 
farm,  rather  than  great  landed  estates. 

Georgia  was  too  young  to  make  possible  many  of 
the  Colonial  Manor  houses  found  in  the  older  colonies. 
The  next  younger  in  the  family  of  thirteen — South 
Carolina — was  sixty-five  years  older,  than  Georgia  and 
the  third  from  the  youngest — North  Carolina — was  one 
hundred  years  older. 

Memorials  of  achievement  do  not  depend  upon  old 
manor  houses,  nor  upon  architectural  mins.  Around 
the  Mediterranean,  the  land  most  destitute  in  stately 
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wrecks  of  marble  and  stone,  is  Palestine,  and  the  land 
richest  in  ideals  to  which  civilization  is  debtor,  is  that 
same  Holy  Land. 

If  we  look  through  unromantic  lenses  at  the  plain 
living  of  a  toiling  frugal  people  on  the  fringe  of  a  wil¬ 
derness,  and  measure  their  success  solely  by  an  eco¬ 
nomic  yard  stick,  Georgia  would  not  rank  among  the 
first  in  the  building  of  America.  But  if  we  measure  the 
influence  of  its  history  upon  the  thought  not  only  of 
America,  but  of  the  world,  we  are  justly  proud  of  its 
story. 


NOTES  AND  DOCUMENTS 
Reminiscences  of  Charles  Seton  Henry  Hardee 

Some  years  ago,  but  after  he  was  over  ninety,  my 
grandfather  began,  at  our  earnest  request,  these  recol¬ 
lections  of  his  boyhood,  of  our  patriarchal  family  life, 
and  of  old  Savannah.  He  became  so  fascinated  with  his 
task  that  he  filled  notebook  after  notebook  with  his  clear, 
fine  handwriting  that  never  wavered  nor  straggled,  to 
the  last  word.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  unique 
as  a  human  document;  nothing  has  been  edited  or  re¬ 
written,  it  has  scarcely  been  touched;  the  style  was  too 
simple  and  clear-cut  to  tamper  with;  the  spelling  and 
punctuation  speak  well  for  our  earlier  system  of 
education. 

He  wrote  every  day,  keeping  his  notebook  and  pencil 
on  a  little  folding  table  that  stood  ready  for  him  when¬ 
ever  he  sought  it.  His  manuscript  is  accurate,  as  he 
carefully  verified  anjrthing  of  which  he  did  not  feel  per¬ 
fectly  sure, — but  this  was  not  often.  Any  man  who  exer¬ 
cised  every  morning  with  dumb-bells  or  Indian  clubs, 
after  ninety,  would  not  be  likely  to  have  hazy  mental 
habits. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  made  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  history  of  Savannah  and  of  Georgia,  all  the 
more  so  because  written  entirely  without  an  eye  to  publi¬ 
cation.  He  has  preserved  for  us  many  interesting  scenes 
and  memories  of  a  day  gone  forever,  but  that  help  to 
interpret  our  inheritance  to  us. 

He  wrote  as  simply  and  sincerely  as  he  lived,  and  I 
believe  that  that  is  what  will  make  these  recollections  of 
interest  to  a  wider  circle  than  his  children,  grandchil¬ 
dren,  and  great-grandchildren  for  whom  these  reminis- 
censes  were  intended. 


MARTHA  GALLAUDET  WARING. 
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I 

I  was  born  at  Rural  Felicity,  my  grandfather  Har¬ 
dee’s  plantation,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1830.  My  father’s 
name  was  John  Hais  Hardee,  second  son  of  John  Hardee, 
of  Rural  Felicity,  and  Sarah  Ellis,  his  wife,  and  my 
mother’s  name  was  Isabella  Seton  Henry,  daughter  of 
Robert  R.  Henry  and  Isabella  Seton,  his  wife,  both  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.  The  full  name  given  to  me  at  baptism 
was  Charles  Seton  Henry  Hardee.  I  was  named  for  my 
mother’s  only  brother,  Charles  S.  Henry,  lawyer,  and  at 
one  time  Judge  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  Eastern 
Circuit  of  Georgia,  courts  of  the  highest  original  juris¬ 
diction.  He  in  turn  was  named  for  his  mother’s  brother, 
Charles  Seton,  who  came  South  in  1818  or  1819,  and 
established  a  saw  mill  business  at  Fernandina,  Fla.,  about 
12  miles  by  water  from  St.  Mary’s,  Georgia. 

In  1816,  only  a  few  years  before  he  came  South,  Flor¬ 
ida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain.  St.  Mary’s, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary’s  river,  with  its  deep  water, 
and  capacious  harbor,  was  looked  upon  as  the  logical  re¬ 
ceiving  and  distributing  point  for  the  newly  acquired 
territory.  With  her  favorable  location  and  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  of  harbor  and  deep  water,  St.  Mary’s  gave 
promise  of  becoming  a  city  of  some  importance  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a  very  desirable  place  for  a  young  pro¬ 
fessional  man  to  commence  his  career.  Many  young 
men  were  attracted  there  on  that  account.  Among  them 
was  my  uncle,  Charles  S.  Henry,  who  only  a  short  time 
before  had  been  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law;  and 
my  father,  who  had  recently  been  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  medicine.  My  mother,  a  girl  of  about  sixteen,  and  her 
sister  Charlotte  went  to  St.  Mary’s  with  my  uncle,  and  it 
was  there  that  my  father  met  her  and  married  her  in 
1824.  He  was  only  twenty-two  and  she  not  quite 
eighteen. 
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St.  Mary’s  did  not  measure  up  to  expectations,  and 
many  left  to  make  homes  elsewhere.  My  uncle  came  to 
Savannah  (about)  1825,  but  my  father  remained  there 
until  1827  or  1828,  when  he  left  and  went  to  Liberty 
County,  Ga.,  where  he  lived  until  about  1830,  when  he 
moved  back  to  Camden  County  and  settled  on  a  place  of 
his  own,  a  few  miles  from  Jeffersonton,  the  county  seat, 
on  the  Big  Satilla  river.  The  place  was  named  Clinton, 
after  DeWitt  Clinton,  Governor  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  prominent  men  of  his  day.  He  contin¬ 
ued  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Clinton  until  he 
died  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1835.  His  body  was  carried  to 
Rural  Felicity  and  buried  in  the  family  burial  ground 
on  the  following  day.  He  was  only  thirty-three  years 
old  when  he  died. 

Having  now  no  incentive  to  remain  at  Clinton,  my 
mother  decided  to  remove  to  Savannah,  where  her  broth, 
er  and  two  sisters  had  been  living  for  several  years,  and 
set  about  at  once  to  make  arrangements  to  do  so. 

(By  way  of  parenthesis,  I  will  here  mention  that  her 
two  sisters,  Charlotte,  and  Fanny,  a  girl  of  nineteen, 
sailed  from  New  York  and  arrived  at  Savannah  in  the 
fall  of  1827,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  severe  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever,  but  strange  to  say,  neither  of  them  con¬ 
tracted  the  disease.) 

My  mother’s  brother  married  Sarah  R.  Aborn,  of 
Pawtuxet,  R.  I.,  but  left  no  children ;  her  sister,  Charlotte, 
was  the  fourth  wife  of  Col.  Geo.  W.  McAllister.  She  mar¬ 
ried  late  in  life  and  left  no  children.  Her  sister,  Fanny, 
married  John  N.  Lewis.  They  had  five  children  and  two 
grand-children,  all  of  whom  are  dead,  and  that  branch 
of  the  family  is  now  extinct.  The  succession  of  the 
Henry-Seton  family  is  therefore  left  to  my  mother’s 
descendants.) 

All  arrangements  being  completed,  my  mother,  five 
children,  all  boys,  the  eldest  not  quite  twelve,  and  the 
youngest  eight  months,  two  nurses,  house  servants,  with 
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all  her  household  goods,  went  aboard  the  Sloop  Virginia, 
Capt.  Chevalier,  a  dapper  little  Frenchman,  at  Jeffer- 
sonton,  and  set  sail  for  Savannah,  arriving  there  about 
the  first  of  September,  and  landed  at  the  Lower  Rice  Mill 
wharf,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  foot  of  East  Broad 
Street. 

After  leaving  the  vessel,  we  went  a  short  distance 
southward,  ascending  a  long  flight  of  stone  steps  to  a 
small  lane,  there  ascended  another  flight  of  stone  steps, 
which  landed  us  on  the  top  of  the  bluff,  on  a  part  of 
what  is  now  Emmett  Park.  We  then  made  for  Bay 
Street,  went  up  Bay  Street  to  Jefferson,  south  on  Jeffer¬ 
son  one  block,  to  the  north  side  of  Bryan,  then  west  on 
the  north  side  to  the  eastern  tenement  (one  of  two  or 
several  houses  being  built  together)  of  a  two  story  brick 
building,  about  midway  between  Jefferson  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  Streets. 

At  the  time  we  lived  there,  that  part  of  Bryan  Street 
was  a  very  respectable  residential  section  (but  it  is  not 
so  now).  We  had  a  number  of  refined  and  educated 
families  as  neighbors.  One  family  I  remember  especial¬ 
ly.  It  was  the  family  of  Dr.  Cloppee,  a  French  physician, 
consisting  of  himself,  his  wife  and  four  children,  two 
boys  and  two  girls.  The  oldest  boy,  Henry,  graduated 
with  honors  at  West  Point,  was  in  the  U.  S.  Army  for 
awhile,  but  resigned  to  take  a  professorship  in  one  of  the 
universities  of  Pennsylvania.  He  remained  at  the  North 
during  the  Civil  War.  Charles  died  while  a  student  at 
Franklin  (Dollege.  Of  the  girls,  I  will  speak  later. 

Many  years  before  we  came  to  Savannah,  a  young 
man  named  William  Bacon  Stevens,  a  student  of  Di¬ 
vinity,  came  to  Savannah  on  account  of  his  health,  and 
boarded  in  Dr.  CJoppee’s  family.  He  afterwards  married 
one  of  Dr.  Coppee’s  daughters,  the  other  died  unmar¬ 
ried.  About  the  year  1841,  Dr.  Stevens  was  elected  pro- 
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fessor  of  Belle  Lettres  and  Oratory  in  Franklin  Ck)llege, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  Rector  of  Emanuel  Church 
at  Athens. 

I  entered  Franklin  College  in  1844  and  was  a  student 
of  Belle  Lettres  and  Oratory  under  him  during  the  whole 
four  years  I  was  there.  I  graduated  in  1848  and  went 
home.  Dr.  Stevens  at  the  very  same  time,  resigned  the 
professorship  of  Belle  Lettres  and  Oratory  to  accept  the 
Rectorship  of  a  large  Episcopal  congregation  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  This  is  the  same  Wm.  Bacon  Stevens  who 
wrote  the  History  of  Georgia,  in  two  volumes,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society.  Dr.  Stevens 
was  an  eloquent  speaker  and  a  forceful  writer. 

I  speak  of  the  Coppee  family  simply  to  show  that  the 
part  of  Bryan  Street  where  we  lived  at  that  time  was 
looked  upon  as  a  very  respectable  place  of  residence ;  and 
I  dwell  on  Dr.  William  Bacon  Stevens  only  to  show 
how  my  life  and  the  life  of  that  distinguished  gentleman 
seemed  to  touch  at  so  many  points  during  this  early 
period  of  my  life. 

We  lived  on  Bryan  Street  about  a  year,  then  moved 
to  a  more  eligible  location  on  Broughton  Street,  and 
occupied  one  tenement  of  a  three  story  brick  building 
on  the  north  side  of  Broughton,  between  Bull  and  Whit¬ 
aker,  where  we  lived  until  Mother  broke  up  house¬ 
keeping. 

Two  things  happened  while  we  were  living  on  Brough¬ 
ton  Street  which  made  a  lasting  impression  on  my  mind. 
One  was  a  heavy  snowstorm  (the  first  I  had  ever  seen) 
which  occurred  on  the  4th  of  March,  1837,  the  day  on 
which  Martin  VanBuren  was  inaugurated  President  of 
the  United  States.  From  the  valley  behind  a  parapet 
wall  on  the  top  of  the  house  we  boys  made  snow  balls 
and  dropped  them  upon  the  heads  of  persons  passing  by 
on  the  sidewalk  below.  This  we  thought  was  great  fun. 
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The  other  was  an  immense  comet  (Halley’s,  I  think) 
which  came  so  near  the  earth  that  while  the  star  was 
below  the  horizon  the  tail  stretched  clear  across  the 
heavens  above  from  west  to  east. 

Diagonally  opposite  to  where  we  lived  on  Broughton 
Street  there  was  a  two  story  wooden  building  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Bull  and  Broughton,  running  ninety 
feet  on  Broughton  and  thirty  feet  on  Bull,  called  the 
Lyceum  Hall.  The  first  story  was  used  for  stores,  shops, 
etc.,  but  the  second  was  a  hall  running  the  full  length  of 
the  building.  This  Hall  was  used  for  all  kinds  of  pur¬ 
poses,  for  public  balls,  private  dances,  lectures,  concerts, 
political  meetings,  and  other  like  assemblages,  banquets 
and  convivial  meetings,  in  fact  it  was  a  kind  of  “general 
utility  place.”  I  remember  especially  a  Convivial  Club, 
composed  of  very  gay  young  men  who  used  to  assemble 
there  on  Saturday  nights  to  make  speeches  and  sing 
songs.  I  remember  the  names  of  two  songs  which  they 
never  failed  to  sing  at  every  meeting.  One  was,  “Vive 
L’ Amour”  and  the  other,  “Come,  Landlord,  Fill  the  Flow¬ 
ing  Bowl.”  I  was  afterwards  told  by  one  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Club  in  those  days  that  there  was  another 
song  that  was  very  popular.  It  was  in  praise  of  Whiskey, 
and  these  were  the  words,  as  well  as  I  remember  them: 

“He  that  drinks  cold  water 
And  goes  to  bed  sober 
Fades  as  the  leaves  do  fade 
And  dies  in  next  October. 

But  he  that  drinks  good  whiskey 
And  goes  to  bed  mellow 
Lives  as  he  ought  to  live 
And  dies  a  clever  fellow.” 

My  mother  seems  to  have  lost  no  time  in  looking  after 
my  education  after  we  came  to  Savannah,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  will  show. 

/ 
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Mr.  Ashmore,  until  recently  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  met  me  on  the  street  a  few  years  ago  and  said 
to  me: 

“Major,  I  have  just  come  into  possession  of  an  old 
document  which  I  think  you  will  be  interested  to  see,  and 
which  I  would  like  to  show  you.  It  was  sent  to  me  from 
a  Mrs.  Wilson  (whom  I  do  not  know,  and  never  heard  of) 
from  somewhere  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  register  of  the  names  of 
all  the  children  who  attended  the  fall  session  of  Chatham 
Academy  in  the  year  of  1835,  and  I  see  your  name  re¬ 
corded  as  a  member  of  the  infant  class" 

I  told  him  I  thought  I  could  tell  him  how  it  came  to 
be  sent  to  him. 

“The  Wilson  who  sent  it,”  I  said,  “is  the  widow  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  came  South  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  and  held  many  important  offices  under 
the  U.  S.  Government,  among  them  the  office  of  post¬ 
master.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  WiUiams,  who 
had  charge  of  the  Chatham  Academy  at  that  time  and 
many  years  afterwards.” 

I  remember  this  Mr.  Williams  also  in  connection  with 
the  silk  worm  craze,  which  sv  ept  over  this  part  of  the 
country  a  few  years  later.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
exploit  the  craze,  and  is  said  to  have  made  a  great  deal 
of  money  out  of  selling  silk  worm  eggs  and  young  “Morus 
Multicaulis”  trees,  a  species  of  Mulberry  admirably  suit¬ 
able  as  a  food  for  the  silkworm. 

How  well  I  remember  that  silk  worm  craze.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  everybody,  men,  women  and  children, 
wanted  to  take  a  hand  at  raising  silk  worms.  One  of  my 
brothers  and  I  caught  the  craze  and  had  a  little  hatchery 
in  a  lumber-room  at  the  back  of  the  outbuilding  of  the 
house  in  which  we  lived  on  Broughton  Street.  It  was 
very  interesting  to  see  the  little  worms  come  out  of  the 
egg  in  the  first  warm  days  of  spring,  no  bigger  than  the 
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smallest  ant,  to  see  them  feed  voraciously  and  grow  rap¬ 
idly  until  they  reached  a  length  of  about  one  and  a  half 
inches.  Some  of  them  were  very  dark  brown,  some  a  dull 
white,  some  light  green,  and  some  slightly  tinged  with 
orange.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them  eating  the 
leaves  from  the  mulberry  branches,  and  when  full  grown, 
commence  to  weave  a  silken  house  around  them  and 
never  stopping  until  they  had  hermetically  sealed  them¬ 
selves  therein,  there  to  live  in  crysalis  until  transformed 
by  natural  process  of  evolution  into  a  moth  which  was 
to  cut  its  way  out  of  its  prison  house  into  the  outer 
world,  there  to  begin  at  once  the  process  of  reproduction 
and  then  to  die. 

The  process  of  reproduction.  The  female  moth,  in 
laying  her  eggs,  would  gently  flutter  over  the  paper 
placed  for  her  to  lay  on,  and  would  lay  her  eggs  in 
straight  lines  one  after  the  other,  with  mathematical  pre¬ 
cision,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  or 
more.  The  silk  worm  craze  was  nothing  but  a  fad,  and 
like  all  fals,  died  out  so  completely  that  it  was  never  heard 
of  again. 

One  of  the  servants  my  mother  brought  with  her  to 
Savannah  was  named  Jinny.  She  was  no  longer  young, 
and  we  called  her  “Mom  Jinny.”  She  was  a  native 
African,  and  claimed  to  be  the  daughter  of  an  African 
prince.  When  she  was  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  she  said 
she  was  captured  by  a  strolling  band  of  slave-hunters, 
while  she  was  in  the  woods  near  her  home  gathering 
sticks  to  make  a  fire  to  cook  with,  and  sold  to  a  slave- 
dealer  who  carried  her  to  the  coast  and  sold  her  to  a 
slave-trader,  and  was  sent  by  the  slave-trader  over  the 
“big  water”  to  this  country,  and  sold  into  slavery.  She 
was  my  nurse  while  we  lived  at  Clinton,  but  was  my 
mother’s  cook  when  we  came  to  Savannah.  She  was 
devoted  to  me,  and  there  was  nothing  she  wouldn’t  do 
for  “Mars  Chars,”  as  she  used  to  call  me.  She  used  to 
tell  many  amusing  stories  and  sing  many  funny  songs 
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about  animals,  birds  and  inscets.  There  was  one  that 
had  a  dozen  or  more  verses,  each  ending  with  a  chorus. 

I  remember  only  two  verses  of  this  song.  One  of  them 
ran  thus: 

“Dare’s  a  ting  dey  call  him  de  ‘Gater,’ 

He  lib  on  the  Ian’  as  well  as  de  water. 

He  go  chingering,  chingering,  chingering, 
Charigo,  chingering,  chingering  chaw.’’ 

and  the  other : 

“Dare’s  a  little  ting  dey  call  ’im  de  chigger. 

He  lib  on  the  Ian’  and  he  bitee  po’  nigger. 

He  go  chingering,  chingering,  chingering, 
Charigo,  chingering,  chingering  chaw.’’ 

She  gave  faithful  service  and  stayed  with  my  mother 
until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  when  Lincoln’s  Emanci¬ 
pation  Proclamation  set  her  free.  I  wonder  if  she  was 
as  proud  of  being  free  as  the  old  negro  woman  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  tells  of  who  was  found  weeping  over  the 
body  of  an  old  negro  man  who  had  died  in  a  fence  corner 
by  the  roadside  when  Sherman’s  army  was  marching 
through  Hancock  County.  When  asked  if  the  man  was 
her  husband,  and  if  he  was  dead,  she  answered  and  said, 

“Yessur,  he  my  husban’,  an’  he  ded,  but  tank  de  Lord 
he  die  free.” 

One  other  thing  I  forgot  to  mention  in  its  proper 
place  is  this:  Mom  Jinny  was  very  fond  of  Benne  which 
she  said  grew  almost  everywhere  in  Africa  where  she 
used  to  live.  She  used  to  make  a  very  toothsome  cake 
out  of  it,  called  Benne  Cake.  Benne,  you  know,  is  the 
Sesame  of  the  Arabian  Nights  tale  of  “Aladdin  and  His 
Wonderful  Lamp.” 

For  some  reason  unknown  to  me  at  this  time,  my 
mother  sent  me  and  my  brother  John  to  visit  my  grand¬ 
father  and  grandmother  Hardee  at  Rural  Felicity,  in  the 
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fall  of  1838,  just  three  years  after  we  had  come  to  Sa¬ 
vannah  to  live.  I  was  only  a  little  over  eight  years  old, 
and  my  brother  John  a  year  and  a  half  older.  Soon  after 
we  arrived  my  grandmother  turned  us  over  to  a  negro 
boy  named  Dick,  about  two  years  older  than  my  brother 
John,  to  be  our  guide,  companion  and  servant.  The  first 
thing  I  remember  doing  under  Dick’s  guidance  was  crab¬ 
bing  in  the  creek  at  low  tide,  barefooted.  The  crabs  were 
captured  with  a  forked  stick  which  was  put  across  the 
back  of  the  crab  between  the  two  claws.  The  crab  was 
then  taken  by  one  of  its  hind  legs  and  put  into  the  basket. 

I  remember  we  thought  this  was  fine  sport. 

The  next  thing  I  remember  was  the  digging  of  a  well 
in  the  yard  near  the  house.  A  professional  well-digger 
was  sent  for,  and  when  he  came,  he  brought  with  him,  in 
accordance  with  a  superstition  current  at  the  time,  a 
small  witch  hazel  wand  with  a  short  stem  and  two  flex¬ 
ible  branches.  One  of  these  branches  he  held  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  and  the 
other,  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand.  Holding  the  wand  at  arms’  length,  with  the  stem 
pointing  upwards,  he  began  to  walk  slowly  forward, 
and  as  he  walked,  the  wand,  it  is  said,  without  being 
guided  in  any  way,  would  gradually  fall  over  until  the 
stem  pointed  to  the  ground,  and  wherever  the  stem 
pointed,  there  was  the  place  to  dig  the  well.  A  well  was 
dug  on  the  exact  place  where  the  wand  had  pointed,  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  found.  I  wonder  if  that 
well  is  there  yet ! 

At  the  first  bend  of  the  stair  case  “in  the  house  where 
I  was  born”  at  Rural  Felicity,  stood  a  Grandfathers 
Clock  about  six  feet  high.  It  was  a  source  of  never  fail¬ 
ing  delight  to  me  to  watch  the  measured  swing  of  its 
long  pendulum  and  to  listen  to  its  loud  ticking,  as  it 
marked  the  rapid  flight  of  time  by  seconds,  minutes  and 
hours. 
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At  the  back  of  the  house  was  a  piazza  running  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  that  side  of  the  house.  This  piazza 
had  an  outlook  northward  over  an  almost  boundless  con¬ 
tinuity  of  marsh,  with  the  Little  Satilla  River  (or  St.  Ilia, 
as  it  is  called  on  very  old  maps)  gleaming  brightly  in  the 
sunshine  in  the  distance.  A  rowboat  going  to,  or  coming 
from  the  town  of  Brunswick,  distant  about  ten  miles 
from  Rural  Felicity,  in  a  northerly  direction,  had  to  cross 
over  the  Little  Satilla.  The  river,  towards  high  tide, 
could  be  seen  from  the  piazza  with  the  naked  eye,  but  a 
row  boat  was  not  easily  discernible  without  the  aid  of 
a  spy  glass. 

Every  planter  living  on  a  small  stream  or  navigable 
creek  had  to  have  a  boat  of  some  kind  to  visit  friends 
and  neighbors  living  on  other  nearby  small  rivers  or 
navigable  creeks,  or  “to  go  to  town,”  as  the  case  might 
be,  to  lay  in  supplies  for  the  house  or  the  plantation. 
These  boats  were  two-oared,  four-oared  or  six-oared,  and 
were  called  “Dug  Outs”  because  they  were  made  out  of 
single  cypress  trees  which,  after  being  shaped,  were  hol¬ 
lowed  out  or  dug  out  on  top.  My  grandfather’s  boat 
was  a  four-oared  one,  and  when  in  use,  was  provided 
with  a  cloth  canopy  over  a  part  of  the  stern,  to  temper 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  for  shelter  during  rainy  weather, 
or  for  a  place  to  take  a  nap  if  one  had  a  mind  to 
do  so. 

While  I  was  there  my  grandfather  had  occasion  to  go 
to  Brunswick  to  lay  in  supplies  for  the  house.  Before 
leaving,  he  told  my  grandmother  to  go  out  on  the  piazza, 
every  day,  take  down  the  telescope  spy  glass,  which 
always  hung  on  a  rack  against  the  wall,  fit  it  to  the  focus 
of  her  eye  and  scan  the  river.  One  day  after  doing  this 
she  shut  the  spy  glass,  put  it  back  in  the  rack,  and  I  heard 
her  say  that  John  perhaps  may  not  have  been  able  to  get 
through  with  his  business  in  time  to  catch  the  tide  that 
day,  but  would  certainly  be  home  the  next  day.  At  the 
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proper  stage  of  the  tide  next  day  I  saw  her  go  out  on  the 
piazza  again,  take  down  the  spy  glass,  adjust  it  to  the 
focus  of  her  eye  and  scan  the  outlook  for  ever  so  long; 
then  shut  up  the  glass,  and  after  awhile  open  it  again,  and 
look  and  look  and  look,  but  she  failed  to  see  any  signs  of 
the  boat.  She  shut  up  the  glass,  put  it  back  in  the  rack, 
but  said  nothing.  I  saw,  however,  she  was  very  much 
worried,  not  being  able  to  account  for  this  further  delay, 
and  unwilling  to  confess  to  herself  that  there  was  any¬ 
thing  serious  the  matter.  The  next  day  she  did  the  same 
thing,  and  I,  at  last,  heard  her  say, 

‘T  see  the  boat,  but  Tom  is  at  the  tiller.  John  must 
he  sick." 

And  so  he  was,  and  very  sick,  too,  for  when  the  boat 
got  to  the  landing,  he  had  to  be  lifted  out  bodily  by  the 
four  boatmen,  carried  to  the  house  on  a  litter,  and  laid 
on  his  bed,  which  he  did  not  leave  until  he  was  carried 
to  the  family  burying  ground.  He  died  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1838,  aged  sixty-nine.  He  was  not  less  than 
six  feet  in  height,  and  very  heavy. 

I  do  not  know  how  my  brother  John  and  I  got  to 
Rural  Felicity,  but  I  remember  perfectly  well  that  we 
came  back  to  Savannah  on  the  sloop  “Splendid,”  com¬ 
manded  by  a  Swede  named  Charles  Stevens.  On  the  way 
home  we  stopped  at  Frederica,  St.  Simons  Island,  where 
Capt.  Stevens’  wife  lived.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
wooden-legged,  old  seafaring  man  named  Capt.  Frewen, 
who  was  custodian  of  the  old,  abandoned  fort  at  Fred¬ 
erica,  built  in  Oglethorpe’s  time. 

Capt.  Stevens  took  us  ashore  to  spend  the  day,  and 
this  gave  us  a  good  opportunity  to  examine  the  old  fort, 
which,  I  remember,  was  overgrown  with  vines  and  weeds, 
and  was  otherwise  in  very  bad  shape. 

It  was  at  Frederica  that  a  naval  engagement  took 
place  in  April,  1778,  between  the  Brigantine  Hinchen- 
brooke,  twenty-eight  guns,  and  the  Sloop  of  War  Rebecca, 
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on  the  part  of  the  British,  and  three  small  armed  vessels, 
called  Galleys,  in  the  service  of  the  State  of  Georgia*.  In 
this  engagement  the  two  British  ships  were  captured 
after  a  short,  but  spirited  engagement,  in  which  the  Brit¬ 
ish  suffered  heavy  loss,  but  the  Americans  did  not  lose 
a  single  man.  One  of  these  Galleys,  called  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  was  commanded  by  my  Great-grandfather,  John 
Hardee  pf  Pitt  County,  North  Carolina,  and  it  was  for 
this,  and  other  services  rendered  by  him  in  the  inland 
waters  of  Georgia  that  the  State  of  Georgia  granted  him 
the  1300  acres  of  land  which  is  called  Rural  Felicity. 

The  Hinchenbrooke  must  have  been  at  one  time  a 
very  important  ship  in  the  British  navy.  It  was  while 
serving  on  her  that  Lord  Nelson  and  Lord  Collingwood 
were  made  Post  Captains. 

A  short  time  after  we  arrived  at  Rural  Felicity  my 
grandfather  sent  my  brother  John  and  me  to  spend  the 
day  with  an  old  friend  and  neighbor  of  his  living  a 
few  miles  from  him.  He  sent  us  on  an  old  yellow  horse 
with  black  mane  and  a  black  bobtail,  named  Randolph 
(whose  memory  is  still  fresh  in  my  mind),  with  my 
brother  John  in  front  and  me  behind,  and  old  Randolph 
led  by  a  rope  in  the  hands  of  a  negro  riding  another 
horse.  The  neighbor’s  name  was  Thomas  Miller,  a 
Scotchman,  tall,  with  a  smooth  red  face,  though  he  was 
about  eighty  years  old  at  the  time,  and  with  a  round  head 
and  short  cropped  snow  white  hair.  When  we  were  leav¬ 
ing,  he  gave  each  of  us  a  verse  of  Scotch  poetry,  copied 
in  his  own  handwriting,  and  told  us  if  we  could  recite  it  to 
him  when  we  next  met,  he  would  make  each  of  us  a  hand¬ 
some  present.  But  we  never  met,  for  he  was  dead  when 
I  visited  Rural  Felicity  for  the  second  (and  last)  time  in 
1846.  I  do  not  remember  the  verse  he  gave  my  brother 
John,  but  the  one  he  gave  me  was,  “At  the  close  of  the  day 
when  the  hamlet  was  still,”  etc.,  etc.  For  many  years 
Thomas  Miller  was  a  merchant  in  Savannah.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  who  exported  sea  island  cotton  from  this 
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country  to  Europe.  The  quantity  sent  in  any  one  year 
must  have  been  very  small,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
separating  the  seed  from  the  fiber.  The  seed  of  the  sea 
island  cotton  is  a  small,  smooth,  oblong  black  seed,  taper¬ 
ing  to  a  small  tufted  point  at  the  upper  end.  This  tuft 
clings  so  tenaciously  to  the  fiber  of  the  cotton  that  the 
seed  cannot  be  easily  separated  from  the  fiber.  The  only 
way  known  to  do  this,  at  the  time,  was  by  picking  out 
the  seed  one  by  one,  by  hand.  This  was,  of  course,  a 
very  slow  and  a  very  tedious  process;  consequently  the 
quantity  raised  each  year  must  have  been  very  small. 

Later  on,  a  new  and  better  way  of  extracting  the 
seed  was  discovered.  The  implement  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  was  a  how,  with  a  stout  strong  cord  stretched  taut 
over  it.  This  cord  was  brought  down  upon  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  seed  cotton  with  force,  often  repeated,  until  a 
part  of  the  seed  was  extracted,  and  the  balance  rendered 
so  loose  that  they  could  be  easily  extracted  by  hand. 
This  stimulated  the  production  to  such  an  extent  that 
Mr.  Miller  sent  over  one  year  such  a  number  of  small 
bales  that  the  English  spinners  could  not  be  made  to 
believe  that  so  much  sea  island  cotton  could  be  grown 
in  Georgia.  The  cotton  so  prepared  was  known  to  the 
trade  as  bowed  cotton.  From  his  long  and  continuous 
connection  with  this  branch  of  the  trade,  he  acquired 
the  nickname  of  Cotton  Tom  Miller,  which  clung  to  him 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  production  of  sea  island 
cotton  was  very  limited  until  the  cotton  gin,  invented  by 
Eli  Whitney,  of  Connecticut,  came  into  general  use. 

The  last  visit  I  paid  at  Rural  Felicity  was  in  1846, 
when  I  was  sixteen  years  old.  My  grandmother  Hardee 
was  alive  at  the  time,  and  my  uncle  George  Washington 
Hardee  was  living  with  her,  and  managing  the  affairs  of 
the  plantation.  He  was  thirty-three  years  old  at  the 
time  and  unmarried,  but  I  think  he  married  shortly 
after  my  return  home,  for  I  remember  seeing  him  put 
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on  his  Sunday  clothes  two  or  three  times  a  week,  mount 
his  best  saddle  horse  and  ride  over  to  Honey  Creek,  dis¬ 
tant  about  six  miles,  to  see  Miss  Margaret  Barnard,  a 
sister  of  Mr.  Raymond  Demere’s  wife, — ^both  of  them 
daughters  of  Dr.  James  Barnard.  I  think  he  married 
shortly  afterwards  and  took  her  home  to  live  with  his 
mother  at  Rural  Felicity.  They  never  had  any  children. 

The  occasion  of  my  second  and  last  visit  to  Rural 
Felicity  in  1846,  was  to  accompany  William  B — ,  born 
and  raised  in  Savannah,  who  had  just  graduated  at 
old  Franklin  College,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Little  York 
to  take,  temporarily,  his  first  position  as  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Joseph  Hull,  who  married  my  father’s  sister, 
Sarah. 

Little  York  was  only  six  miles  from  Rural  Felicity. 
The  Hulls  had  twelve  children,  nine  boys  and  three  girls. 
There  being  no  school  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
disadvantage  was  overcome  by  their  always  having  a 
school  of  their  own  on  the  place  and  a  competent,  edu¬ 
cated  gentleman  to  preside  over  it.  School  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  strict  accordance  with  all  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  practised  in  the  best  schools  in  the  city.  Though 
the  children  did  not  receive  a  finished  education  they 
were  well  grounded  in  the  essentials. 

It  was  the  custom  at  the  Hulls,  as  everywhere  else 
at  the  time,  to  keep  “liquors”  of  all  kinds  on  the  side¬ 
board,  and  when  a  neighbor  or  a  stranger  would  ride  up 
on  horseback,  a  little  negro  boy  would  take  the  horse  to 
the  stable,  another  would  carry  his  saddle-bags  into  the 
house,  and  the  guest  was  at  once  taken  to  the  sideboard 
and  invited  to  “take  a  drink,”  and  so  universal  was  the 
custom  that  it  was  considered  a  breach  of  hospitality  if 
the  invitation  was  not  extended.  Notwithstanding  this 
free  display  and  almost  universal  habit  of  indulging  in 
intoxicating  drinks,  it  did  not  lead  to  any  excesses  but 
was  offered  and  accepted  as  a  hospitable  gesture. 
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It  was  at  Little  York  that  I  went  on  my  first  maroon. 
With  a  good  sized  cypress  canoe  or  “dug”  towing  behind, 
we  left  the  landing  just  back  of  the  house,  on  White  Oak 
Creek,  in  a  four  oared  boat,  six  or  eight  of  us  in  all, 
went  down  White  Oak  Creek  to  its  junction  with  the  Big 
Satilla  River,  went  down  the  Satilla  to  the  beach  on  St. 
Andrew’s  Sound,  and  encamped  on  the  beach,  under  some 
low-growing,  wide-spreading  cypress  trees,  which  pro¬ 
vided  a  perfect  shelter  from  the  dew.  Here  we  spread 
our  blankets  and  went  to  sleep  until  the  negroes  re¬ 
turned  to  camp  with  a  boat-load  of  the  finest  fish  of  every 
kind, — mullet,  sheephead,  whiting,  trout  and  bass.  There 
was  no  more  sleep  that  night;  I  was  so  excited  that  I  was 
awake  all  the  rest  of  the  night  eating  mullet  rolled  in 
wet  corn  shucks  and  roasted  in  hot  ashes,  and  drinking 
coffee.  I  remember  that  maroon  as  one  of  the  pleasantest 
experiences  of  my  life  up  to  that  time,  and  I  think  it  had 
a  great  influence  in  creating  the  taste  for  maroons,  in 
which  I  was  so  fond  of  indulging  for  many  years  of  my 
after  life. 

I  was  sent  to  old  Franklin  College,  Athens,  Ga.,  in 
August,  1844,  when  I  was  only  fourteen  years  old.  To 
get  to  Athens,  I  had  the  choice  of  two  routes  as  far  as 
Augusta,  one  by  the  Central  Railroad  to  Millen,  nine¬ 
ty  miles  from  Savannah,  and  from  Millen  to  Augusta  by 
an  all  night  stage  trip  of  sixty  miles ;  and  the  other  was 
by  water,  on  the  Savannah  River,  a  distance  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles.  The  river  route  was  selected.  Pas¬ 
sage  was  secured  for  me  on  the  iron  steamboat  “Chat¬ 
ham,”  and  after  a  pleasant  trip  of  two  days,  I  arrived 
at  Augusta.  At  Augusta  I  took  the  Georgia  Railroad  to 
Union  Point,  ninety  miles  away,  from  Union  Point  to 
Athens,  on  a  branch  road  of  forty  miles,  only  very  re¬ 
cently  built.  Five  nights  in  the  week  the  passenger  ser¬ 
vice  on  this  branch  road  was  by  horse  car,  and  was  an 
all  night  trip,  and  not  a  very  comfortable  one,  either. 
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There  was  a  long  bench  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  car,  on  each  side,  on  which  you  had  to  sit  bolt- 
upright  all  night.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  getting  a 
long  nap.  If  you  wanted  to  get  even  “forty  winks”  of 
sleep  you  would  have  to  take  them  a  wink  at  a  time.  On 
the  sixth  night  the  car  was  hitched  to  a  freight  train, 
consisting  of  a  baggage  car  and  a  freight  car,  and  the 
whole  attached  to  a  small  steam  engine  called  “The  Fire 
Fly.”  There  were  several  steep  grades  on  this  little 
road,  but  about  midway  between  Union  Point  and  Athens 
there  was  one  grade  much  steeper  than  the  others.  When 
the  Fire  Fly  would  get  near  the  foot  of  this  grade  the 
train  would  be  stopped  and  the  engine  would  be  fired  up, 
and  when  it  was  thought  it  had  on  steam  enough  to  climb 
over  the  top  of  the  grade,  she  would  be  started  off  at 
full  speed  to  make  the  climb,  but  as  she  climbed,  you 
could  hear  the  engine  exhausting  slower  and  slower,  until 
it  would  come  to  a  full  stop  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  top;  then  the  train  would  be  backed  down  to  the 
starting  point,  where  the  engine  would  be  fired  up  again, 
and  the  ascent  essayed  in  like  manner  a  second  time,  but 
as  the  train  went  up  you  could  again  hear  the  exhaust 
grow  weaker  and  weaker,  until  the  train  would  come  to 
a  full  stop  a  second  time  and  then  be  backed  down  again 
to  the  starting  point  to  fire  up  again,  and  the  ascent 
essayed  once  more.  This  time  the  engine  would  succeed 
in  getting  over  the  top  only  by  a  very  small  margin. 

I  entered  the  Freshman  class  and  went  through  the 
whole  four  years’  course.  During  the  first  session  of 
nine  months,  I  had  a  room  in  one  of  the  College  buildings 
and  got  the  best  of  table  board  at  $9.00  a  month  for  the 
first  three  months,  but  after  that,  had  to  pay  $12.00  a 
month.  This  rise  of  33  1/3  per  cent  looked  like  a  big 
thing,  but  it  only  added  $18.00  to  my  expenses  for  the 
session.  The  soil  of  Clarke  County,  in  which  Athens  is 
situated,  as  well  as  that  of  the  adjoining  counties,  is  very 
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rich  and  the  farmers  were  very  thrifty.  They  not  only 
raised  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  for  their 
own  use,  but  a  large  surplus  for  sale.  This  will,  in  a 
measure,  account  for  the  low  price  of  table  board. 

My  class  was  a  very  large  one,  but  there  were  no 
geniuses  in  it.  All  were  simply  good,  average  young  men. 
Many  turned  out  to  be  useful  citizens,  but  none  ever  ar¬ 
rived  at  any  great  distinction.  I  graduated  with  credit, 
but  did  not  take  either  first  or  second  honor.  At  the 
close  of  my  second  year  I  was  honored  by  being  appointed 
one  of  the  Sophomore  declaimers,  and  at  the  end  of  my 
Junior  year  I  was  one  of  six  selected  to  make  an  original 
speech.  Of  course  I  had  to  make  another  original  speech 
when  I  graduated.  Of  that  large  class  I  have  been  the 
ony  survivor  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  and  I  am  now, 
and  have  been  for  many  years,  the  oldest  living  graduate 
of  Franklin  College. 

Socially,  I  had  a  very  nice  time  during  the  whole  of 
the  four  years  I  was  at  college.  I  was  “persona  grata” 
at  the  houses  of  most  of  the  best  families  in  Athens  and 
was  always  invited  to  all  the  parties  given  by  the  young 
ladies.  1  recall  one  I  attended,  given  by  Miss  Callie 
Lumpkin,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Henry  Lumpkin, 
who  afterwards  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia.  A  short  time  before  this  my  brother 
Sydenham  entered  Franklin  College  as  an  “irregular,” 
that  is,  one  not  taking  the  full  course.  He  was  invited 
also.  Syd,  as  we  called  him,  was  a  kind  of  musical 
genius  in  his  way.  Although  only  sixteen  at  the  time,  he 
played  the  piano  with  remarkable  skill  and  execution, 
although  he  did  not  know  a  single  note  of  music.  He 
played  entirely  by  ear,  and  as  a  general  rule,  played  pieces 
of  his  own  composition.  When  asked  to  play  at  this 
party,  he  played  a  descriptive  piece  of  his  own  composi¬ 
tion,  which  he  called  the  “Battle  of  Palo  Alto,”  after  a 
battle  of  that  name  which  had  been  fought  in  Mexico 
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only  a  few  months  before,  between  the  Americans  and 
Mexicans,  in  which  the  Americans  gained  a  signal  vic¬ 
tory.  Descriptive  of  the  battle,  he  would  imitate  bugle 
calls,  the  roll  of  drums,  the  boom  of  cannon  and  the  rattle 
of  musketry.  And  when  the  battle  was  at  its  height, 
there  would,  apparently,  be  confusion  in  the  music,  but 
all  the  time  you  could  occasionally  hear  the  booming  of 
cannon,  the  roll  of  drums,  bugle  calls  and  the  rattle  of 
musketry, — and  when  the  battle  was  won  and  victory 
gained  by  the  Americans,  the  piece  would  end  with  the 
playing  of  “Yankee  Doodle”  in  the  liveliest  and  most  spir¬ 
ited  manner.  This  was  something  new  and  seemed  to 
captivate  everybody. 

Another  thing  I  recall  in  regard  to  this  party, — a  long 
table  was  set  and  a  place  at  the  table  assigned  to  each  of 
us  by  name.  At  each  name  an  iced  cake  was  placed, 
and  on  each  cake,  there  was  pinned  a  motto  of  some 
sort,  or  two  lines  of  rhyme.  The  one  on  the  cake  of  the 
young  lady  next  to  me  was  this, 

“Grace  by  name  and  Grace  by  nature. 

Oh  Grace,  thou  art  a  charming  creature.” 
and  mine  was, 

“In  books,  nor  love,  nor  courting,  tardy, 

A  nice  young  man  is  Charlie  Hardee.” 

Halcyon  days  those  were!  Oh  that  I  were  a  boy 
again ! 

(To  be  continued) 
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THREE  ISAAC  BRIGGS  LETTERS 

The  originals  of  the  following  three  letters  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
of  the  state  government  in  Atlanta.  The  Qtiarterly  is 
indebted  to  Miss  Ruth  Blair,  state  historian  and  director, 
for  copies  of  these  interesting  and  valuable  documents. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Joseph  Thomas,  to  whom  the  let¬ 
ters  are  directed.  Isaac  Briggs,  who  wrote  the  letters, 
was  a  Georgian  of  some  note  and  standing.  He  was  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  convention  in  Augusta,  which  ratified  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  1788,  and  he  was  associated  with 
William  Longstreet  in  his  project  to  develop  steamboat¬ 
ing  on  the  Savannah,  long  before  Robert  Fulton’s  day. 

E.  M.  C. 

Mr.  Joseph  Thomas 

at  Mr.  Charles  Wharton’s  Mercht. 

in  waterstreet  near  the  drawbridge 

P  Sloop  Isabella  )  j  i  i.- 

^  „  V  Philadelphia 

Captain  Murry  J 

Precious  are  the  moments,  which  unforeseen  events 
put  in  my  power  to  employ  in  epistolary  conversation 
with  my  friend;  an  enjoyment  too  refined  to  be  tasted, 
in  any  degree  of  purity,  but  by  very  few  of  the  wretched 
heirs  of  mortality.  It  is  indeed,  “high  flavored  bliss  for 
Gods! — on  Earth,  “how  rare!’’ — How  sweet  must  that 
science  be,  which,  tho’  friends  be  at  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  can 

Spread  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 

And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole. 

Precious  indeed  are  the  moments,  which  unforeseen 

events  put  in  my  power  to  employ  thus !  -  Early 

this  morning  I  troubled  you  with  a  letter  under  cover 
for  my  father,  prepared  in  too  great  haste  to  be  able  to 
say  any  thing  to  you,  for  it  was  late  last  night  when  I 
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heard  that  this  vessel  was  to  sail  soon  this  morning,  but 
when  I  delivered  that  package  to  the  Captain  he  told  me 
that  he  would  not  sail  untill  tomorrow  morning,  which 
unexpected  delay  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  coming  im¬ 
mediately  back  and  saying  a  few  words  to  my  best  of 
friends. 

This  day,  I  mean  to  commence  an  action  against  Wil¬ 
kinson,  and  think  myself  very  sure  of  recovering  the  debt 
of  Wilkinson’s  security:  But  the  tediousness  of  a  law¬ 
suit!  My  God!  to  thee  I  commit  my  character  in 

Philada.!  -  Cease,  Briggs,  me  thinks  I  hear 

your  friendly  heart  say,  cease  that  querelous  accent! 

Tho  I  am  a  very  great  sufferer,  by  you,  yet  will  I 
endeavor  to  preserve  your  character  as  far  as  I  find 
rectitude  of  intention  on  your  side. 

Non  ignara  mali  miseris  succurere  disco ! 

We  have  political  parties  here  as  well  as  you  have 
in  Pennsylvania  but  their  point  of  controversy  is  differ¬ 
ent;  your  dispute,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  candidly 
and  impartially  to  judge  of  it,  is,  in  reality,  whether  your 
government  shall  be  an  Aristocracy  or  a  Democracy  not¬ 
withstanding  the  specious  pretentions  some  of  your 
warmest  partizans,  on  both  sides,  hold  out  as  baits  to 
catch  the  unsuspicious,  unthinking  populace. 

With  us,  the  point  disputed  at  present  is,  where  the 
seat  of  Government  shall  be?  It  has  hitherto  been  at 
Savannah  but  that  being  at  one  comer  of  the  state  and 
the  place  most  thickly  settled  being  at  the  distance  of 
near  200  miles  from  Savannah,  The  Uper  County  peo¬ 
ple  as  they  are  called,  having  a  majority  in  the  house  of 
Assembly  have  decreed  that  the  seat  of  Government  shall 
be  at  Galphinton  about  an  hundred  miles  from  Savannah, 
and  the  lower  County  Poeple  are  displeased  at  having  the 
seat  of  Government  removed  from  the  place  where  it  has 
always  been  held.  The  U.  C.  poeple  say  that  the  L.  C. 
poeple  want  to  have  everything  as  they  please  in  despite 
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of  reason  or  the  common  interest,  and  the  L.  C.  poeple 
say  that  the  U.  C.  poeple  want  to  have  everything  as 
they  please  without  paying  taxes  for  the  support  of  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  U.  C.  have  sent  for  the  records  in  the  sec¬ 
retary’s  office  from  Savannah  and  the  L.  C.  poeple  will 
not  let  them  go,  at  least  not  those  for  Chatham  County, 
where  the  secretary’s  office  has  hitherto  been  held,  and 
I  suppose  they  will  get  to  squabbling  about  it  before 

long.  - 

,  I  am 

Sincerely  Yours  - 


Mr.  Joseph  Thomas 


I:  Briggs 


Savannah 

March  6th  1786 

Mr.  Joseph  Thomas 

To  care  of  Mr.  Charles  Wharton  Mercht. 

!•  Waterstreet  near  the  drawbridge 
P  Philada.  j 


Charleston 

Packet 


.  Philadelphia 

I 

Savannah  November  23rd  1785 


My  dear  friend  ) 
Joseph  Thomas  J 


Inclosed  you  have  accot.  sales  of  your  adventure;  to 
make  the  best  of  which,  be  so  kind  as  to  believe,  that 
no  endeavor,  on  my  part,  was  wanting.  But  suffer  me 

to  recall  the  injurious  request; - does  it  not  indirectly 

imply  a  fear  in  me  that  you  are  doubtful  of  my  honor 
as  well  as  friendship?  -  A  suspicion  of  that  kind 
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would  render  me  unworthy  of  that  fraternal  kindness 
&  generosity  with  which  you  have  always  treated  me ;  & 
which  it  shall  be  my  constant  study  to  deserve. 

Give  me  leave  to  address  the  following  part  of  this 
letter  to  Joseph  &  John  Chew  Thomas. 

- And  pray  madam,  what  do  you  think  of  Tris¬ 
tram  Shandy,  said  I,  addressing  myself  to  General 
Green’s  Lady,  a  few  days  ago,  when  on  a  visit  at  the 
General’s  house,  he  having  arrived  in  Georgia  on  the 

very  day  that  I  did  ?  -  And  pray  madam,  what 

do  you  think  of  Tristram  Shandy  ?  I  think,  replied 

Lady  Green,  for  so  I  feel  disposed  to  call  her,  -  I 

think,  -  But  perhaps  you  would  relish  her  senti¬ 

ments  better,  if  you  knew  a  little  of  her  character,  both 

as  the  world  gives  it,  &  as  it  really  is.  -  And  first 

as  the  world  gives  it,  - 

When  I  was  in  New  England,  I  was  told  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Green  had  made  application  for  a  divorce  from  his 
wife,  because  she  had  been  unfaithful  to  his  bed,  in  his 
absence;  In  Newport  where  the  General  resided,  I  made 
enquiry  concerning  this  report  and  found  ’twas  all  a  lie. 
They  said  also  that  she  had  no  more  gravity  than  an  air 
Balloon,  in  her  acting  and  thinking,  that  she  had  no  more 
affection  or  regard  for  her  children  than  if  they  were  no 
human  creatures  &  consequently  paid  no  manner  of  at¬ 
tention  to  their  education ;  that  she  cared  for  nothing  but 
flurting,  rattling  and  riding  about. 

A  Lady  who  is  superior  to  the  little  foibles  of  her 
sex,  who  disdains  affectation,  who  thinks  &  acts  as  she 
pleases,  within  the  limits  of  virtue  &  good  sense,  without 
consulting  the  world  about  it;  is  generally  an  object  of 

envy  &  detraction.  -  Such  is  Lady  Green.  - 

She  confesses  that  she  has  passions  &  propensities  & 
if  she  has  any  virtue  ’tis  in  resisting  &  keeping  them 

within  due  bounds.  -  To  make  the  world  speak 

well  of  her,  she  ought  to  deny  she  possesses  them,  she 
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ought,  if  a  Girl  commits  an  error  for  which  the  world 
calls  her  virtue  in  question,  to  say  instead  of,  “God  for¬ 
give  her !”  pool  [poor]  soul !  ’tis  as  likely  as  not  that  her 
philanthropy  &  unsuspecting  goodness  of  heart  have 
paved  the  way  for  her  falling  into  this  snare,  by  puting 

her  off  her  guard.”  -  “Impudent,  vile  hussey, 

strumpet,  whore !  such  a  creature  should  be  bansihed  from 
society  forever  and  dwell  among  brutes,  like  which  she 
has  acted.”  Which  you  know  would  imply  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  her  to  do  the  same,  or  in  other  words 
that  she  had  not  the  same  passions.  She  has  an  infinite 

fund  of  vivacity,  the  world  calls  it  levity,  -  She 

possesses  an  unbounded  benevolence  which  but  very  few 
possess.  The  world  calls  it  imprudence;  In  short,  she 
is  honest  &  unaffected  enough  to  confess  that  she  is  a 
woman,  &  it  seems  to  me  the  world  dislikes  her  for 
nothing  else.  As  for  the  report  that  she  was  destitute 
of  maternal  feelings  &  paid  no  attention  to  the  education 
of  her  children,  I  cannot  for  my  life  see  what  founda¬ 
tion  there  is  for  it,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  she 
has  a  very  great  share  of  maternal  affection,  &  I  never 
met  with  a  woman  in  my  life  who  had  an  idea,  or  had 
formed  a  system  of  education  so  much  to  my  mind  as 
Lady  Green.  - 

I  think,  replied  Lady  Green,  that  reading  Tristram 
Shandy  is  like  Searching  for  the  richest  jewels  in  a 
muddy  place  &  not  without  success;  &  if  I  was  to  be 
confined  to  any  one  Author  &  excluded  from  all  others, 
that  Author  should  be  Sterne. 

The  Story  of  Maria  in  his  sentimental  journey,  quoth 

I,  scarce  has  it  equal.  -  The  Story  of  Le  Fever  is 

quite  as  good,  quoth  Lady  Green,  or  the  Monk  &  his  little 
hornebox. 

I  am  very  fond  of  his  picture  of  confinement,  said  I, 
it  is  prettily  drawn  &  he  represents  slavery  in  its’  true 
colors.  I  have  not  determined  in  my  own  mind  yet,  quoth 
Mr.  Miller,  a  young  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  of  ami- 
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able  qualities,  &  a  mathematical  genius  equal  to  any  in 
the  united  states,  educated  at  Yale-Ck)llege  &  graduated 
last  commencement,  recommended  by  Doctor  Stiles  presi¬ 
dent  of  Yale-College  &  employed  by  General  Green  as  a 

tutor  to  his  children.  -  I  have  not  determined  in 

my  own  mind  yet,  quoth  Mr.  Miller,  whether  enslaving 
the  Negroes  is  right  or  not.  Then  by  all  means  set 
about  it  &  determine,  quoth  I,  if  you  mean  to  reside  in 
Georgia,  there  is  no  point  on  which  it  is  more  necessary 

that  you  should  be  determined  than  that.  -  I  have 

but  one  reason,  continued  I,  leaning  back  in  my  chair  & 
folding  my  arms,  against  slavery  and  that  is  I  would 
not  be  a  slave  myself,  if  I  could  avoid  it;  &  was  it  to  be 
my  hard  fortune  to  be  made  a  slave  of,  I  would  make 
use  of,  continued  I,  leaning  forward  again,  setting  my 
left  arm  akimbo,  extending  my  right  with  the  hand  closed, 
shutting  my  teeth,  &  speaking  with  a  determinate  voice, 

- the  first  means  in  my  power  to  liberate  myself. 

- &  so  would  I,  quoth  Lady  Green.  But,  continued. 

Lady  Green  smiling  &  addressing  herself  to  me,  would 
not  your  reason  opperate  as  strongly  with  respect  to 
riding  your  [horse?]  you  would  not  be  willing  to  ridd 

[missing]  yourself?  -  There  is  a  wide  difference, 

said  I.  A  Negroe  has  a  soul  as  much  as  any  of  us,  a 

horse  has  not -  Will  you,  replied  Lady  [Green?] 

undertake  to  prove  that  a  horse  or  any  other  animal  has 

not  a  soul  ?  Nothing  more  easy  quoth  I,  hastily.  - 

Then,  quoth  Lady  Green,  [missing]  would  thank  you  sir 

for  your  proof.  -  I  paused  -  bit  my  lip 

-  looked  at  Mr.  Miller,  then  at  Lady  Green,  then 

paused  again.  -  I  believe  it  is  [missing]  so  easy, 

quoth  I,  as  I  exx)ected.  -  Now  I  would  be  very 

much  obliged  to  you  my  friends  to  consult  the  most 

eminent  metaphysici  [missing]  your  City,  &  inform 
me  by  next  opportunity,  whether  a  horse  has  a  soul  or 
not.  Yours 


Isaac  Briggs. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Thomas 

To  the  Care  of  Mr.  Charles  Wharton 
Merchant 


p  Sloop  Black  Drake  )  j  i  i.* 

Captain  Crawford  }  Pluladelplua 

Savannah  June  12th  1786 

Dear  Thomas, 

I  am  just  going  to  Augusta  to  see  Wilkinson  who, 
notwithstanding  what  he  wrote  me  8th  April  last,  has 

neither  come  nor  sent  to  me.  -  I  hope  in  my  next 

to  be  able  to  give  you  some  more  agreeable  information 
respecting  the  matter  between  you  and  me  than  has 
hitherto  fallen  to  my  lot  to  do.  However  this  an  event 
of  uncertainty  on  which  time  only  can  decide. 

With  respect  to  remittance,  if  I  am  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  able  to  make  any,  and  if  furrs  are  to  be  had,  par¬ 
ticularly  otter  skins,  I  think  they  would  answer  best  at 
your  maket;  by  one  of  your  prices  Current  which  I,  by 
chance,  got  a  sight  of.  Otter  Skins  were  quoted  at  about 
3  dollars  —  the  general  price  here  is  about  1  dollar. 
Your  generously  not  binding  my  hands  with  any  order 
I  hope  will  put  it  in  my  power  to  do  better  for  you  than 
if  you  had.  But  as  my  dependance  is  on  Wilkinson,  I 
think  you  must  have  learned  by  this  time  to  put  no  de¬ 
pendance  on  me  when  it  hangs  by  so  fallacious  a  thread. 

To  enjoy  the  continuance  of  your  affection  and  friend¬ 
ship  in  spite  of  every  cross  circumstance  which  has  all 
along  seemed  to  strive  to  interrupt  it  and  throw  sus¬ 
picions  in  its’  way,  is  a  pleasure  I  deeply  feel  but  which 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express. 

The  kind  spirit  of  your  last  letter  shows  me  that  you 
have  a  soul  superior  to  the  little  influence  of  Suspicion; 
May  God,  who  loves  a  kind  heart,  reward  you  for  it! 
-  I  wish  your  letter  had  been  longer.  You  will 
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observe  in  one  of  the  inclosed  Newspapers  a  Piece  of 
verse  signed  Laureat.  The  Conspiracy  of  great  men 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  means  the  supreme  Executive 
Council  of  this  State.  The  ringleader  Arch  Traitor  &c 
means  our  Governor.  The  word  few  in  Italics  means  one 
William  Few  Esquire  member  of  Congress,  said  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  Council’s  unconstitutional  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  Parties  in  this  State  as  you  will  see  by 
the  inclosed  papers  will  very  likely  produce  serious  con¬ 
sequences  to  some  concerned  in  them. 

The  Piece  Signed  Laureat  was  written  by 

Your  Friend 

I.  Briggs. 

P.  S. 

My  respects  to  all  my 
acquaintances  male  and 
female  particularly  in 
the  Alley. 

I:  B— 

Mr.  Joseph  Thomas  — 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  GEORGIA  HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY  ON  THE  FRENCH  AMBASSADOR’S 
VISIT  TO  SAVANNAH. 

M.  Paul  Claudel,  the  French  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  visited  Savannah  on  April  12th  and  13th 
while  making  a  tour  of  the  South,  and  presented  to  the 
City  Certain  documents,  which  on  April  13th  were  placed 
in  the  Society’s  archives  for  safe-keeping.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  on  that  occasion,  including  the  speech  of  acceptance 
by  Major  William  W.  Gordon,  President  of  the  Society, 
follow : 

Mayor  Thomas  M.  Hoynes  on  behalf  of  the  city  of 
Savannah  delivered  to  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  at 
Hodgson  Hall  before  a  gathering  which  included  His 
Excellency,  M.  Paul  Claudel,  the  French  Ambassador, 
the  officers  and  curators  of  the  Society  and  a  number  of 
interested  citizens,  the  gifts  which  were  presented  to  the 
City  by  the  French  Ambassador  on  behalf  of  Rene  Gis- 
card  d’Estaing,  a  nephew  of  Comte  d’Estaing.  These 
gifts  consist  of  an  engraving  of  a  likeness  of  Comte 
d’Estaing;  a  photographic  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
Comte  d’Estaing  and  addressed  to  General  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  dated  September  26,  1778;  and  a  photographic 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  October  17,  1778,  expressing  the  appreci¬ 
ation  and  thanks  of  Congress  to  Comte  d’Estaing. 

Mayor  Hoynes  in  his  presentation  stated  that  these 
memorials,  connected  so  intimately  with  Admiral 
d’Estaing,  the  valiant  French  ally  of  the  American  cause 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  had  been  given  to  the 
City  of  Savannah  as  the  official  representative  of  the 
entire  people  of  the  City  and  that  he  thought  it  eminently 
proper  that  they  be  turned  over  to  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society,  to  act  as  custodian  of  the  memorials,  where  he 
was  sure  they  would  be  taken  care  of  properly. 
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A  cablegram  signed  by  Mayor  Thomas  M.  Hoynes  and 
President  William  W.  Gordon  was  sent  to  Rene  Giscard 
d'Estaing,  care  of  the  American  Embassy,  Paris,  reading 
as  follows: 

“The  City  of  Savannah  acknowledges  with  grateful 
thanks  your  gifts  relating  to  Comte  d’Estaing  presented 
through  His  Excellency  the  French  Ambassador  M.  Paul 
Claudel;  and  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  in  whose 
custody  the  gifts  have  been  placed,  begs  leave  to  assure 
you  that  they  will  be  carefully  cherished  and  guarded 
with  their  other  valuable  mementoes.” 

President  Gordon  thanked  both  the  Mayor  and  His 
Excellency,  M.  Claudel,  for  these  valuable  additions  to 
the  Society’s  collections,  and  he  expressed  the  interest  of 
the  Society  in  having  present  the  Ambassador.  The  So¬ 
ciety  is  very  proud  of  its  traditions.  The  Society’s  first 
president  was  United  States  Senator  John  McPherson 
Berrien  and  its  first  vice  president  was  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Judge  James  M.  Wayne. 

President  Gordon  announced  that  the  d’Estaing  gifts 
would  be  treasured  and  that  they  would  be  placed  along¬ 
side  other  Revolutionary  relics.  Again  expressing  the 
appreciation  of  the  Society  for  the  d’Estaing  me¬ 
mentoes,  President  Gordon  presented  to  His  Excel¬ 
lency,  M.  Claudel,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  a  book 
entitled  The  Siege  of  Savannah  in  1779  as  described  in 
two  journals  by  French  officers  in  the  Fleet  of  Count 
d’Estaing.  Also  a  book  by  Chas.  N.  West  on  Sydney 
Lanier.  And  a  poppy  grown  from  seed  that  came  from 
France.  The  Ambassador  responded  with  expressions 
of  real  appreciation  for  the  gifts  and  for  the  many  cour¬ 
tesies  and  kindnesses  extended  to  him,  stating  that  he 
had  been  made  to  feel  that  he  was  with  life  long  friends. 

Upon  motion  of  Mrs.  P.  W.  Meldrim,  His  Excellency, 
M.  Paul  Claudel,  was  unanimously  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society.  CHARLES  F.  GROVES, 

Secretary. 
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Mr.  Gordon  said: 

Mr.  Mayor,  Your  Excellency,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  that  I  should  be  the 
spokesman  on  this  occasion  as  one  of  my  relatives,  John 
Y.  Noel,  was  a  Frenchman,  one  of  the  refugees  from  San 
Domingo,  one  of  the  early  Mayors  of  Savannah,  and  a 
representative  of  the  number  of  distinguished  French¬ 
men  who  made  Savannah  their  home. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper,  perhaps,  that  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society  should  be  designated  as  the  depository 
of  these  gifts,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  only  chartered 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  historical  documents,  but 
it  included  amongst  its  list  of  original  Honorary  Mem¬ 
bers  in  1839,  Lewis  Cass,  American  Minister  to  France, 
and  George  Washington  Lafayette,  son  of  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  first  and  foremost  of  the  French  friends  of 
America. 

Then,  too,  we  had  as  original  Honorary  Members  a 
list  of  illustrious  literary  men  and  statesmen,  including 
the  presidents  of  Harvard,  Yale  and  every  college  in 
Georgia,  three  Presidents  and  ex-Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  one  future  President,  namely,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson,  Martin  Van  Buren 
and  William  Henry  Harrison. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Your  Excellency,  we  feel  it  a  great 
privilege  to  have  the  custody  of  these  valuable  d’Estaing 
documents  and  we  shall  keep  them  and  treasure  them 
along  side  of  our  valuable  historical  mementoes. 

Amongst  these,  we  have  an  original  letter  from 
George  Washington,  a  drum  that  was  used  at  the  battles 
of  Saratoga,  Cowpens,  and  Eutaw  Springs;  a  plate  and 
pulleys  from  the  British  Warship  “Rose,”  which  was 
sunk  in  the  channel  of  the  Savannah  River  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  siege  of  Savannah  in  1779;  musket  shot, 
found  at  Spring  Hill,  the  scene  of  the  most  desperate 
fighting  on  the  occasion  of  the  assault  on  Savannah,  and. 
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lastly,  a  musket  captured  by  John  Paul  Jones,  command¬ 
ing  the  “Bonnehomme  Richard”  in  his  notable  fight  with 
the  “Serapis.”  This  musket  was  presented  by  John 
Paul  Jones  to  his  friend,  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  in  his 
will,  left  it  to  his  son-in-law,  Richard  Bates,  Jr.,  and  in 
1839  it  was  presented  to  the  Georgia  Historical  Society 
by  Lieutenant  Harwood,  who  received  it  from  Richard 
Bates,  Jr. 

John  Paul  Jones  was  ably  seconded  in  the  fight  by 
Captain  Denis  Cottineau  of  the  French  Navy,  who  aft¬ 
erwards  moved  to  Savannah  and  now  lies  buried  in  the 
Colonial  Cemetery. 

But  so  much  has  already  been  said  about  this  fight 
and  its  extent,  that  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  further,  but 
in  my  judgment,  what  is  most  notable,  is  that  this  fight 
took  place  September  23rd,  1779,  and  that  this  is  the 
identical  self  same  date  that  the  American  forces  under 
General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  joined  Count  d’Estaing  and 
participated  with  him  in  the  siege  of  Savannah,  so  that 
at  home  and  abroad,  on  land  and  sea,  on  the  same  date, 
the  American  and  French  soldiers  first  fought  side  by 
side  for  the  liberty  of  the  land  and  the  freedom  of  the 
seas. 

Now,  Your  Excellency,  I  beg  to  say  that  we  appre¬ 
ciate  your  sentiment  and  good  will  in  visiting  us  and  your 
presentation  of  these  precious  gifts  to  our  city,  but  we 
shall  not  permit  you  to  make  the  only  gifts  on  this 
occasion.  I  take  pleasure,  therefore,  in  handing  you 
this  poppy,  grown  from  seed  which  has  come  direct  from 
the  battle  fields  of  France,  and  I  take  especial  pleasure  in 
handing  to  you  a  publication  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  of  the  original  diaries  of  two  French  officers  who 
were  with  Count  d’Estaing  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  and 
which  likewise  also  contains  an  accurate  map  of  the 
City  of  Savannah  in  1779  with  the  location  of  the  French 
vessels  and  of  the  French  and  American  forces.  This 
map  was  supposed  to  have  been  owned  by  a  private. 
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Finnegan,  of  the  British  Army  and  was  afterwards  sold 
in  London  with  other  papers  of  Lord  Rawdon.  I  also 
take  pleasure  in  handing  to  you  another  publication  of 
our  Society,  an  article  by  the  late  Charles  M.  West,  on 
Sydney  Lanier,  in  order  that  you,  as  a  leading  represen¬ 
tative  of  French  poetry  may  take  back  to  France  a  sou¬ 
venir  of  our  Georgia  poet. 


HISTORICAL  PRIZE 

The  Georgia  Historical  Society  offers  for  the  year 
1928  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  person  sub¬ 
mitting  the  best  article  on  some  subject  in  the  history  of 
Georgia.  The  work  must  be  based  on  original  research 
and  properly  documented.  The  length  of  the  treatise 
should  not  be  over  5,000  words. 

Only  one  manuscript  may  be  entered  by  an  individual, 
and  must  not  have  been  previously  published. 

All  manuscripts  must  be  typewritten  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only. 

The  article  is  not  to  be  signed;  but  the  real  name  of 
the  author  must  accompany  the  manuscript  and  must  be 
enclosed  in  a  separate  envelope  on  which  must  be  writ¬ 
ten  the  name  of  the  historical  article. 

The  competition  is  open  to  anyone  without  restriction. 

The  Society  reserves  the  right  to  publish  in  its  maga¬ 
zine  any  article  submitted. 

Each  manuscript  must  be  sent  to  Charles  F.  Groves, 
Secretary  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah, 
Georgia,  not  later  than  December  1,  1928. 

The  award  will  be  announced  in  the  March,  1929, 
number  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Qiuirterly. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 

Mr.  T.  R.  Hay,  who  has  contributed  articles  at  various 
times  to  the  Quarterly  and  who  is  much  interested  in  the 
history  of  Georgia,  is  now  making  a  critical  and  judicial 
study  of  the  career  of  Joseph  E.  Brown.  He  would  be 
glad  to  secure  the  use  of  any  letters  and  other  data 
bearing  on  his  subject.  His  address  is  Camp  Smith, 
Peekskill,  New  York. 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Mrs.  Mary  Ralls  Dockstader  is  a  native  Georgian, 
who  is  interested  particularly  in  the  architectural  history 
of  the  South.  An  article  by  her  on  the  Georgian  houses 
in  Savannah,  recently  appeared  in  the  Southern 
Architect. 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Hayden  is  a  native  of  Alabama,  edu¬ 
cated  at  Wesleyan  College,  at  Macon,  Georgia,  and  is 
much  interested  in  social  welfare. 

Mr.  Orville  A.  Park  is  a  distinguished  lawyer  of 
Macon,  Georgia,  who  has  a  particular  interest  in  the 
history  of  his  state. 
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Conducted  by 

Dolores  Boisfeuillet  Colquitt 

Address:  Library,  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Israelites  Who  Arrived  in  Savannah  July  11,  1733 

(From  an  old  document  in  the  Manuscript  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress) 

Benjamin  Sheftall,  Perla  Sheftall  his  wife.  Doctor 
Nunis,  Mrs.  Nunis  his  mother,  Moses  Nunis,  Daniel 
Nunis,  Shem  Noah  their  servant,  Isaac  Nunis  Henne- 
riques,  Mrs,  Henneriques  his  wife,  Shem  their  son, 
Raphael  Bornal,  Mrs.  Bornal,  his  wife,  David  Olivera, 
Jacob  Olivera,  Mrs.  Olivera  his  wife,  David  their  son, 
Isaac  their  son,  Leah  their  daughter,  Aaron  Gideon,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Gideon,  Jacob  Closta,  David  Lopas,  Mrs.  Lopas  his 
wife,  Mr.  Vemerd,  Mr.  Molena,  David  Moranda,  Jacob 
Moranda,  David  (3ohen,  Mrs.  Cohen  his  wife,  Isaac  their 
son,  Abigail  their  daughter,  Hannah  their  daughter,  Leah 
their  daughter,  Abraham  Nunis  and  his  wife,  Leah  their 
daughter,  Esther  their  daughter,  Simon  Minis  brother  to 
Abraham  Minis,  Jacob  Yowell,  Abraham  de  Lyon. 

Ebenezer  Church  Records,  Ebenezeb,  Ga. 

(Continued  from  the  previous  number  of  the  Quarterly) 

Martha,  daughter  of  Luc  Man  and  his  wife  in  Au¬ 
gusta,  was  bom  the  8th  of  March  1774  and  baptised  the 
19th  of  September  1774. 

John,  son  of  Bansamon  Lanier  and  Ealef  his  wife, 
was  bora  the  1st  of  December  1772  and  baptised  October 
1774.  Godparents  werei  both  parents. 
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Grace,  daughter  of  James  Wilson  and  Sarah  his  wife, 
was  born  the  3rd  of  January  1772  and  baptised  on  the 
24th  of  October  1774.  Godparents  were  both  parents. 

Nathaniel,  son  of  Louis  Williams  and  his  wife,  was 
born  the  2d  of  January  1769  and  baptised  on  the  17th 
of  November  1774. 

Louis,  son  of  Louis  Williams  and  his  wife,  was  born 
the  2d  of  February  1771  and  baptised  on  the  17th  of 
November  1774. 

Judith,  daughter  of  Louis  Williams  and  his  wife,  was 
bom  the  26th  of  March  1773  and  baptised  on  the  17th 
of  November  1774.  Both  parents  stood  godparents  for 
their  children. 

Davis,  son  of  Louis  Margon,  was  born  the  18th  of 
September  1774  and  baptised  on  the  27th  of  November 
1774.  Godfathers  were  Wm  Leverich  and  John  Louis 
Wimple  from  Purrysburgh. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Daly  and  his  wife, 
was  born  the  6th  of  December  1774  and  baptised  on  the 
28th  of  December  1774.  Godparents  were  both  parents. 

Christopher,  son  of  Christopher  Hudson,  was  bora 
the  10th  of  September  1774  and  baptised  on  the  3rd  of 
January  1775.  Godparents  were  both  parents  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Hudson. 

Caroline,  daughter  of  John  Long  in  Halifax,  was 
born  the  5th  of  January  1773  and  baptised  on  the  16th 
of  March  1775.  Godparents  were  both  parents. 

Jane  and  Rose,  children  of  James  Miller,  the  first 
born  1773  and  the  second  in  January  1775  were  bap¬ 
tised  on  the  11th  of  March  1775.  Mr.  John  Caspar 
Kremer  and  Sophia  Hersham  were  godparents. 

Martha,  daughter  of  John  Johnston,  was  bora  Sep¬ 
tember  1775  and  baptised  March  1775.  Godparents  were 
both  parents. 

John,  son  of  John  Johnston,  was  born  August  1774 
and  baptised  on  the  16th  of  March  1775.  Godparents 
were  both  parents. 
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David,  son  of  Matthew  Arlis,  two  years  of  age  was 
baptised  on  the  24th  of  March  1775.  Godparents  were 
both  parents. 

David  Conrad,  son  of  John  Conrad  Nail  and  Sofe 
Marie  his  wife,  was  born  November  1774  and  baptised 
on  the  24th  of  March  1775.  Godfathers  were  Mr.  John 
Murray  and  Wm  Nail. 

Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Hahle,  was  born  April  1774 
and  baptised  on  the  24th  of  March  1775.  Godparents 
were  David  Zubly  and  the  mother. 

Abigail,  daughter  of  Daniel  Miller  and  Sarah  his  wife, 
was  born  the  1st  of  August  1774  and  baptised  on  the 
24th  of  March  1775. 

William,  son  of  William  King  and  Sarah  his  wife, 
was  born  the  10th  of  April  1775  and  baptised  on  the  8th 
of  August  1775.  Godparents  were  both  parents. 

James  Little,  son  of  James  Goldwire  and  his  wife, 
was  born  the  25th  of  May  1775  and  baptised  on  the 
25th  of  October  1775.  Godparents  were  both  parents. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Caspar  Hirshman  and 
his  wife  at  Halifax,  was  born  the  27th  of  May  1775  and 
baptised  on  the  1st  of  December  1775. 

Mary  Newman,  spouse  of  John  Little  living  in 
Charleston,  was  baptised  the  7th  day  of  November  1775 
just  before  they  were  married  in  the  presence  of  the 
company  who  accompanied  them. 

James,  son  of  Henry  Jennereth  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  was  born  the  10th  of  December  1775  and  baptised 
on  the  26th  of  February  1776.  Godparents  were  Charles 
de  Trushit  and  Peter  Ganrer  “instead  of  Mrs.  Hart- 
shone.” 

John  Louis,  son  of  Carter  Crawford  and  Mary  his 
wife,  was  born  the  20th  of  February  1776  and  baptised 
on  the  10th  of  April  1776.  Godparents  were  John  Louis 
and  Rossina  Hammerer  from  Purrysburgh. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Pewholders  of  Midway  Church,  Midway,  Ga. 

(Continued  from  the  previous  number  of  the  Quarterly) 


28th  March  1785.  Seats 


John  Whitehead 
Josiah  Powell 
Henry  Wood 
John  Elliott 
James  Wilson 
William  Way 
Cpt.  James  Stuart 
Josiah  Bacon 
Joseph  Oswald 
James  Maxwell 
B.  Andrew  Jur. 

J.  Mitchell  sen. 
John  Winn 
Sami.  Burnley 
Cpt.  John  Stevens 
Jno.  Lamb  right 
Lazarus  Mallard 
J.  Norman 
Wm.  Baker  R. 
James  Dunwody 
Thos.  Burnley 
Thos.  Quarterman 
Wm.  Denny 
Thos.  Stevens 
John  Osgood 
John  Way 
George  Law 
A.  Walthour 
Wm.  Goulding 
Robt.  Quarterman 
J.  Norman 
Sami.  Saltus 


rented  and  to  whom. 
Benjn.  Baker 
John  Mitchell 
Wm.  J.  Baker 
Wm.  Girrardeau 
Jonathan  Bacon 
John  Bake 
James  Stacy 
Cpt.  Samuel  Stevens 
Thos.  Baker 
Wm.  Baker  Sen. 
Joseph  Law 
Benjn.  Baker 
Peter  Winn 
Dl.  Stuart 
Ed.  Sumner 
Phillip  Lowe 
Si  Frasier 
Pol  Way 
Gideon  Dowse 
Josi.  Osgood 
Wm.  Quarterman 
Thos.  Graves 
Thos.  Bacon 
John  Bacon 
Josi  Bacon 
Wm.  H.  Capel 
Josi  Osgood 
Wm.  Bacon 
Rebecca  Graves 
James  Wood 
Thos.  Goulding 
Jos.  Way  Sen. 


(To  be  continued) 
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Jury  Lists 

(Continued  from  the  previous  number  of  the  Quarterly) 
(Georgia  Gazette,  November  15,  1775.) 

At  an  Election,  held  in  Savannah,  on  Saturday  the 
16th  and  Monday  the  18th  of  September,  1775,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  persons  were  returned  as  duly  elected  to  serve  as 
a  Parochial  Committee  for  the  Town  and  District  of 
Savannah,  viz.  Thomas  Ross,  Frederick  Fahm,  William 
Evans,  Ebenezer  S.  Platt,  David  Moses  Vallatton,  James 
Anderson,  (Jeorge  Bazil  Spencer,  Powell  Griggs,  David 
Wheeler,  Quintin  Pooler,  Lachlan  M’Gillivray,  jun., 
Alexander  Phoenix,  Joseph  Farley  jun.,  Jacob  Oates, 
Philip  Minis,  Levi  Sheftall,  John  Doors,  John  Schick, 
Mordecai  Sheftall,  Joseph  Dunlap,  George  Randolph, 
John  Clark,  Charles  Dawson,  Adam  Irick,  Nicholas  Nel¬ 
son,  David  Brydie,  Nehemiah  Wade,  Matthew  Roche  jun., 
Matthew  Stewart,  William  O’Bryan,  James  Martin, 
Abraham  Gable,  John  Lyon,  Lawrence  Mertz:  It  is 
therefore  ordered.  That  the  above  Gentlemen,  attend  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Tondee,  on  Friday  the  17th  instant,  at 
10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 

By  Order  of  the  Parochial  Committee, 
Jacob  Oates,  Secretary. 

(Georgia  Gazette,  December  27,  1775.) 
GEORGIA. 

By  his  Majesty’s  Court  of  Session  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
and  General  Gaol  Delivery,  holden  at  Savannah  on  Tues¬ 
day  the  twelfth,  Wednesday  the  thirteenth,  Thursday  the 
fourteenth,  and  Friday  the  fifteenth  days  of  December, 
One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

Whereas  James  Alexander,  of  Savannah;  John  Pratt, 
of  St.  Paul’s  Parish,  Planter;  William  Sims  of  St.  Paul’s 
parish.  Planter;  John  Campbell,  of  Vernonburgh,  Cord- 
wainer;  Matthew  Roche,  of  Savannah,  Taylor;  John 
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Spencer,  of  Savannah,  Cabinetmaker;  Mordecai  Harri¬ 
son,  in  Ewensburgh,  Butcher;  and  John  Foulis,  of  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Merchant;  were  severally  drawn  by  ballot,  and 
summoned  to  appear  at  Petit  Jurors  at  this  Court  (as  it 
is  said)  but  that  the  said  James  Alexander,  John  Pratt, 
William  Sims,  John  Campbell,  Matthew  Roche,  John 
Spencer,  Mordecai  Harrison,  and  John  Foulis,  did  sever¬ 
ally  neglect  to  appear  at  this  Ck)urt;  It  is  therefore 
ordered.  That  they  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  four 
pounds  sterling . 

{Georgia  Gazette,  December  27,  1776.) 
GEORGIA. 

By  his  Majesty’s  Court  of  Session  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
and  General  Gaol  Delivery,  holden  at  Savannah  on  'Tues¬ 
day  the  twelfth,  Wednesday  the  thirteenth,  Thursday  the 
fourteenth,  and  Friday  the  fifeteenth  days  of  December, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  five. 

WHEREAS  George  M’Intosh,  of  St.  Andrew’s  parish, 
Esquire;  Lachlan  M’Intosh,  of  Darien,  Esquire;  John 
Lightenstone,  of  Skidaway,  Planter;  Robert  Rae,  of  Au¬ 
gusta,  Merchant;  and  William  Goodgion,  of  Augusta, 
Merchant;  were  severally  drawn  by  ballot,  and  summon¬ 
ed  to  appear  as  Grand  jurors  at  this  Court,  (as  it  is 
said)  but  that  they  the  said  George  M’Intosh,  Lachlan 
M’Intosh,  John  Lightenstone,  Robert  Rae,  and  William 
Goodgion,  did  severally  neglect  to  appear  at  this  Court; 
It  is  therefore  ordered.  That  they  be  severally  fined  in  a 
sum  not  exceeding  eight  pounds  sterling . 
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(Continaed  from  the  previous  number  of  the  Quarterly) 

Muster  Roll  of  the  4th  Ck)ntinental  Georgria  Battalion 
commanded  by  Col.  John  White.  Augusta,  August  2nd, 
1779. 


John  White,  Col . absent  Camden 

Joseph  Funnel,  Lieut.  Col . absent  Camden 

Philip  Lowe,  Maj . prisoner  on  parole 

George  Melvin,  Capt. . in  Qr  Mr  Department 

John  Lucas,  Capt. . prisoner  with  the  enemy 

William  Hornby,  Capt . prisoner  with  the  enemy 

Joseph  Day,  Capt . prisoner  with  the  enemy 

Andrew  Timpleton  (rank  not  shown)  ..prisoner  on  parole 

James  Steadman,  Lieut . present  fit  for  duty 

Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  Lieut . present  fit  for  duty 

Edward  C!owen,  Lieut . prisoner  with  the  enemy 

William  Jordan,  Lieut . present 

Walter  Dixon,  Lieut. . prisoner  with  the  enemy 

John  Carswell,  Lieut . on  parole 

Anthony  Hays,  Lieut . on  parole 

Christopher  Hilery,  Lieut . prisoner  with  the  enemy 

Robert  Simpson,  Lieut. . absent  with  leave 

James  Lett,  Sergt . jsick  absent  Beach  Island 

Daniel  Dampier,  Sergt . present 

Geo.  St.  George,  Sergt.....in  the  commissary’s  department 

John  Anderson,  Sergt . with  Col.  White  in  Camden 

Henry  Ellis,  Sergt . with  (Dol.  White  in  Camden 

John  Willard,  Sergt . with  CJol.  White  in  Camden 

George  Kane,  Sergt . with  Col.  White  in  Camden 

Thomas  Johnston,  Corporal . present 

John  Hendsin,  Drummer . present 

Charles  Grand,  Drummer . - . present 

Samuel  Rumerfield, 

Drummer . Charleston  with  Col.  Niclom 
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David  Rowark,  Fifer . with  Carswell  Georgetown 

John  Smith,  Fifer . present 

Jeremiat  Levering,  Fifer . Camden  with  Col.  White 

PRIVATES 


William  Bishop . present 

George  Townsend . present 

William  Haner . Charlestown  sick  in  general  hospital 

Joseph  Bogs . discharged  by  Maj.  Moor  and 

enlisted  during  the  war 

John  Private . absent  without  leave 

Christopher  Tryther . absent  without  leave 

Charles  Clark . Charlestown  at  the  general  hospital 

Patrick  Condon . Charlestown  at  headquarters 

Thomas  Nichols . taken  by  the  enemy 

William  McCormack. . in  Charlestown 

John  Farrel . in  hospital  at  Augusta 

John  Harris . with  Col.  White  at  Camden 

Smith  Carpenter _ with  Col.  White  at  Camden 

Adam  Grub . with  Col.  White  at  Camden 

Joseph  Sipeo . with  Col.  White  at  Camden 

William  Ball . deserted 

George  Hamilton . deserted 

Stephen  Kendal . deserted 

Thomas  Brouse . deserted 

Isaac  Cogan . deserted 

Edward  McGinnis . deserted 

Samuel  Wood . in  Georgetown  prisoner  of  war 

William  Mitchell . butcher 


Augusta  2nd  August,  1779.  Then  mustered  the 
Fourth  Georgia  Continental  Regiment  of  Infantry  as 
specified  in  the  above  Muster  Roll.  (Signed)  Lachlan  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Junr.  Capt.  1st  Geo  Regiment. 

(To  be  continued) 
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(Continued  from  the  previous  number  of  the  Quarterly) 


Sixth  District — Echols,  Lowndes,  Berrien. 


Echols  County 

1st  Company 

Date  of  Com. 

Captain 

C.  J.  W.  Prescott 

March  31st  1864 

1st  Lieut. 

R.  T.  Prescott 

2d  Lieut. 

Norman  Allen 

3d  Lieut. 

Wm.  Allen 

4th  Lieut. 

A.  C.  Martin 

Major 

Lowndes  County 

Thos.  M.  Ray 

April  9th  1864 

Ad  jut. 

Wm.  C.  Allen 

April  9th  1864 

1st  Company 

Date  of  C)om. 

Captain 

Simon  A.  Smith 

March  31st  1864 

1st  Lieut. 

M.  J.  Griffin 

2d  Lieut. 

R.  A.  Peoples 

3d  Lieut. 

John  F.  Barefield 

4th  Lieut. 

John  Rainey 

Captain 

2d  Company 

J.  M.  Clyatt 

1st  Lieut. 

R.  Y.  Lane 

2d  Lieut. 

Robert  Creech 

3d  Lieut. 

J.  N.  Strickland 

4th  Lieut. 

J.  G.  Moore 

Captain 

3d  Company 

M.  M.  Carter 

1st  Lieut. 

Wm.  Allen 

2d  Lieut. 

J.  W.  Dickson 

3d  Lieut. 

J.  T.  Allen 

4th  Lieut. 

Wm.  Wedington 
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Berbien  County 

Date  of  Com. 

Major 

Adjutant 

Wm.  Godfrey 

H.  J.  Randol 

9  April  1864 

13  May  1864 

Captain 

1st  Company 

March  31st  1864 

1st  Lieut. 
2d  >Lieut. 
3d  Lieut. 
4th  Lieut. 

J.  T.  Crosby 

W.  W.  Rutherford 

Josiah  Parish 

W.  D.  Sineath 

2d  Company 

April  29th  '64 

Captain 

1st  Lieut. 
2d  Lieut. 
3d  Lieut. 
4th  Lieut. 

G.  M.  T.  Wilson 

James  Parish 

3d  Company 

Captain 

Ist  Lieut. 
2d  Lieut. 
3d  Lieut. 
4th  Lieut. 

W.  J.  Wilkinson 
Jonathan  Knight 

John  Jones 

B.  P.  Jones 

Jetho  Patten 

Seventh  District — Brooks,  Thomas,  Colquitt. 


Brooks  County 


Major  Battalion  for  Brooks  and  Colquitt 


William  Jones 
Ad  jut.  R.  J.  Dennak 


1st  Company 


Captain 
1st  Lieut. 
2d  Lieut. 
3d  Lieut. 
4th  Lieut. 


Samuel  L.  Moore 
Benj.  F.  Whipple 
M.  J.  Culpepper 
Jesse  T.  Davis 
Wm.  J.  Duncan 


March  15th  1864 
March  15th  1864 


March  5th  1864 
March  5th  1864 
March  5th  1864 
March  5th  1864 
March  6th  1864 
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Captain 

2d  Company 

James  R.  Edmondson 

March  5th  1864 

1st  Lieut. 

John  T.  Leonard 

March  5th  1864 

2d;  Lieut. 

D.  D.  Sinclair 

March  5th  1864 

3d  Lieut. 

Cullen  Hesters 

March  5th  1864 

4th  Lieut. 

S.  D.  Edmonson 

March  5th  1864 

Captain 

3d  Company 

W.  W.  Groover 

March  5th  1864 

1st  Lieut. 

James  B.  Peacock 

March  5th  1864 

2d  Lieut. 

A.  W.  Groover 

March  5th  1864 

3d  Lieut. 

Asa  Kemp 

March  6th  1864 

4th  Lieut. 

C.  A.  Davis 

March  5th  1864 

Lieut.  Col. 

Thomas  County 

Henry  Mitchell 

March  16th  1864 

Major 

John  J.  Ivey 

March  15th  1864 

Adjutant 

John  W.  H.  Mitchell 

23  April  1864 

Captain 

1st  Company 

John  M.  Dyson 

March  5th  1864 

Ist  Lieut. 

John  Stark 

March  5th  1864 

2<1  Lieut. 

Isaiah  Dekle 

March  6th  1864 

3d  Lieut. 

Wm.  F.  Hubert 

March  5th  1864 

4th  Lieut. 

T.  C.  Brace  well 

March  5th  1864 

Captain 

2d  Company 

John  H.  Lowry 

March  5th  1864 

1st  Lieut. 

Redden  Smith 

March  5th  1864 

2d  Lieut. 

H.  C.  McLendon 

March  5th  1864 

3d  Lieut. 

Abel  Johnson 

March  5th  1864 

4th  Lieut. 

A.  F.  Everitt 

March  5th  1864 
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Captain 

3d  Company 

Wm.  Smallwood 

March  5th  1864 

1st  Lieut. 

Jas.  A.  Mallett 

March  5th  1864 

2d  Lieut. 

T.  B.  Whitfield 

March  5th  1864 

3d  Lieut. 

D.  C.  Peacock 

March  5th  1864 

4th  Lieut. 

T.  W.  Ramsey 

March  5th  1864 

.  4th  Company 

Captain 

P.  H.  Dickey 

Apl  30th  64 

1st  Lieut. 

W.  B.  Cochran 

Apl  30th  64 

2d  Lieut. 

J.  W.  Cochran 

Apl  30th  64 

3d  Lieut. 

W.  J.  Dickey 

Apl  30th  64 

4th  Lieut. 

N.  Cochran 

Apl  30th  64 

Captain 

5th  Company 

T.  N.  Gandey 

March  5th  1864 

1st  Lieut. 

W.  B.  Roberts 

March  5th  1864 

2d  Lieut. 

John  Rushin 

March  5th  1864 

3d  Lieut. 

S.  A.  Johnson 

March  5th  1864 

4th  Lieut. 

Wm.  McAnlery  Cancelled 

March  5th  1864 

A.  A.  Gandey 

May  16th,  64 

Captain 

6th  Company 

W.  J.  Singletary 

March  5th  1864 

1st  Lieut. 

John  J.  Ragan 

March  5th  1864 

2d  Lieut. 

Travis  Singletary 

March  5th  1864 

3d  Lieut. 

D.  F.  Pierce 

March  5th  1864 

4th  Lieut. 

Jas.  A.  Bullock 

March  5th  1864 

(To  be  continued) 
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Life  and  Letters  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  By 
Jacquelin  Ambler  Caskie.  (Richmond:  Richmond  Press, 
1928.  Pp.  191.  $3.00.) 

Undoubtedly  the  position  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury 
in  American  history  is  without  a  parallel.  He  was  a 
scientist  and  a  genius  of  the  first  magnitude;  yet  a  very 
small  number  of  Americans  today  have  ever  heard  his 
name  and  fewer  still  know  of  his  epoch-making  achieve¬ 
ments.  Although  a  man  of  magnetic  personality,  gen¬ 
erous  and  unselfish,  his  reputation  suffered  much  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime  and  more  since  his  death,  from  unbe¬ 
coming  neglect  and  studied  and  concerted  suppression. 
His  adherence  to  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  to  his 
native  Virginia  during  the  Civil  War  explains  much,  but 
even  before  that  great  catastrophe  he  came  under  the 
jealous  and  vengeful  attention  of  a  naval  retiring  board 
in  1855  and  was  deprived  of  his  command  for  no  other 
reasons  than  envious  malice — at  least,  if  there  were 
others,  he  never  knew  them.  This  flagrant  act  of  injus¬ 
tice  was  three  years  later  rectified  by  a  special  act  of 
Congress. 

Though  born  in  Virginia,  Maury  soon  moved  to  East 
Tennessee  where  he  grew  into  young  manhood.  When 
he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  Sam  Houston  secured 
for  him  a  midshipman  warrant,  and  Maury  now  devel¬ 
oped  his  liking  for  the  sea  and  his  interest  in  the  forces 
and  laws  of  nature  that  controlled  it,  which  led  him  to 
make  the  first  study  of  winds  and  currents.  He  developed 
his  famous  charts  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  safety 
of  navigation,  and  which  very  materially  reduced  the 
sailing  time  of  vessels  and  thereby  saved  the  shipping  of 
the  world  millions  of  dollars.  He  explored  the  ocean  floor 
of  the  Atlantic  and  discovered  the  “Telegraphic  Ridge” 
which  made  the  first  Atlantic  Cable  possible.  Cyrus  W. 
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Field,  who  laid  the  cable,  gave  Maury  due  credit  for  the 
success  of  the  undertaking.  Maury  founded  and  devel¬ 
oped  the  National  Observatory  and  Signal  Service,  first 
conceived  the  need  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
and  caused  its  erection,  and  through  widespread  lectur¬ 
ing  and  writing  prepared  the  public  mind  for  a  Weather 
Bureau  and  laid  the  beginnings  of  it. 

No  one  regretted  the  existence  of  slavery  in  America 
more  than  did  Maury,  and  no  one  saw  more  clearly  the 
difficulty  of  ridding  the  country  of  it.  Though  a  strong 
lover  of  the  Union,  he  found  it  impossible  to  go  against 
his  native  state  in  1861.  He  was  made  commander  in 
the  Confederate  Navy  and  was  put  in  charge  of  the  de¬ 
fenses  of  the  harbors,  ports,  and  rivers  of  the  South. 
He  invented  the  electric  torpedo  to  be  used  by  land  and 
sea,  aided  in  outfitting  the  ironclad  “Merrimac,”  and 
developed  the  torpedo  boat  to  be  used  both  on  the  surface 
and  under  water.  After  the  war  dispairing  of  further 
hope  for  the  South,  Maury  attempted  to  set  up  a  “New 
Virginia”  in  Mexico  under  Emperor  Maximilian.  The 
outcome  of  the  Mexican  Empire  and  the  advice  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee  soon  dissuaded  Maury  from  following  further 
this  venture.  He  returned  to  Virginia  and  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physics  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
whose  campus  adjoined  that  of  Washington  College 
where  General  Lee  was  now  devoting  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  the  youth  of  the  South.  Maury  died  in  1878. 

Though  neglected  and  spurned  by  his  own  country, 
Maury  received  the  constant  plaudits  of  all  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  civilized  world.  He  was  decorated  more 
than  any  other  man  of  his  day,  and  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  Russia,  France,  and  other  European  nations 
made  him  flattering  offers  for  continuing  his  work  with 
them. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  has  done  much  to  rescue 
the  fame  of  Maury,  but  the  work  is  far  from  being  ex¬ 
haustive  or  even  adequate.  It  is  well  written,  but  often 
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long  quotations,  which  are  not  the  letters  of  Maury, 
considerably  retard  the  narrative,  and  space  is  used 
which  might  much  better  be  devoted  to  other  matters. 
Nevertheless,  the  author  is  to  be  commended  for  doing  a 
fine  service  for  truth  and  justice. 

E.  M.  C. 

George  Washington  The  Rebel  &  The  Patriot,  1762- 
1777.  By  Rupert  Hughes.  (New  York;  William  Mor¬ 
row  &  Company,  1927.  Pp.  x,  694.  $5.00.) 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  Rupert  Hughes’  monu¬ 
mental  life  of  Georgia  Washington  and  marks  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  first  (brought  out  by  the  same  pub¬ 
lishers  in  1926).  The  adverse  criticisms  that  met  the 
former  volume  have  undoubtedly  had  a  beneficial  effect 
without  intimidating  Mr.  Hughes  in  the  slightest  in  his 
desire  to  humanize  Washington. 

This  volume  continues  the  sprightly  style  of  the 
former  and  at  times  gets  far  away  from  the  dignified 
and  impersonal  manner  in  which  historical  writings  have 
often  appeared  in  the  past.  There  is  the  feeling  that 
one  gets  now  and  then  that  Mr.  Hughes  might  well  have 
left  off  his  controversial  slant  and  his  direct  attacks  of 
his  critics  and  thereby  might  have  made  more  telling 
blows  by  his  simple  but  vigorous  statement  of  facts.  But 
at  numerous  places  the  author  makes  it  plain  that  he  has 
as  high  a  regard  for  Washington  as  do  those  who  prefer 
the  Father  of  their  country  dressed  in  more  dignified 
robes.  Throughout  the  whole  volume  comes  evidence 
aplenty  that  all  the  available  sources  have  been  consulted 
and  that  a  judicious  use  of  them  has  been  made.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  Washington  left  a  more  complete  record  of  his 
comings  in  and  his  goings  out  than  any  other  man  of  his 
times,  if  not  in  all  American  history,  and  one  gets  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Hughes  must  revel  in  the  fact. 
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Following  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Washington 
began  to  acquire  great  wealth  in  land.  He  visited  the 
Western  parts  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  and  picked  out 
much  of  it  after  surveying  it  with  his  own  keen  eye.  He 
also  married  the  widow  who  brought  him  much  more. 
Settling  down  as  a  country  gentleman,  he  appeared  to 
enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  particularly  dancing 
and  horse-racing.  The  hotly  disputed  questions  arising 
in  the  colony’s  relations  with  the  mother  country  seemed 
to  disturb  him  surprisingly  little  until  near  the  outbreak 
of  war.  Then  he  seized  the  offensive  and  became  one  of 
the  irreconciliables.  He  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  continental  forces  much  to  his  surprise  and  to 
the  surprise  of  others.  He  accepted  through  a  feeling 
of  duty,  refused  to  receive  pay  for  his  services  beyond 
his  expenses,  and  set  out  for  the  field  of  battle  around 
Boston.  After  the  British  sailed  away,  he  made  prepara¬ 
tions  next  to  receive  them  at  New  York.  He  fought 
numerous  engagements  around  the  city,  and  according 
to  the  author,  showed  little  ability  as  a  commander.  His 
first  real  victory  was  against  the  Hessians  at  Trenton  in 
December,  1776 — and  here  the  story  stops. 

E.  M.  C. 

A  History  of  the  Jewish  People.  By  Max  L.  Margolis 
and  Alexander  Marx.  (Philadelphia:  The  Jewish  Pub¬ 
lication  Society  of  America,  1927.  Pp.  xxii,  823.  $4.00.) 

The  volume  before  us  represents  an  attempt  to  cover 
four  thousand  years  of  Jewish  history  in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  scholarly  fashion.  It  begins  with  Noah’s  Ark 
and  ends  with  the  opening  of  the  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  year  1925.  The  task  is  obviously  one  of 
insuperable  difficulty,  especially  considering  that  Jewish 
history  is  so  intimately  interwoven  with  world  history 
and  can  only  be  understood  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  history  of  those  nations  among  whom  the  Jew  has 
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dwelt.  The  double  purpose  of  the  authors  to  make  the 
work  available  both  “for  the  layman  and  the  student” 
complicates  the  problem  even  more.  Questions  of  style 
and  presentation  intrdue  themselves.  The  result  is  some¬ 
what  disappointing.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Too  much  has  been  attempted.  The  work  is  at  best  but 
an  outline. 

The  History  is  divided  into  five  books.  The  first 
book  covers  Palestine  during  the  period  2,000  before — 
425  after  the  Christian  era.  In  treating  the  biblical 
period  the  authors  adopted  the  Fundamentalist  point  of 
view,  which  is  rather  astonishing  in  the  light  of  historical 
research  done  during  the  last  fifty  years  or  more.  Thus 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  attributed  to  Moses,  the  story 
of  Samson  and  Delilah  is  given  as  history,  etc.,  etc.  The 
whole  biblical  period  could  have  been  left  out.  The  reader 
could  have  been  referred  to  the  Bible  itself  where  the 
story  is  told  in  a  simpler  and  more  poetic  style. 

The  second  book  treats  of  the  period  bounded  by  the 
years  175-1038  in  Babylon.  Book  three  deals  with  West 
Europe  139  before-410  after  the  Christian  era.  The 
years  1492-1786  are  treated  in  the  fourth  book  and  the 
year  1787-1925  in  the  fifth  and  final  book.  The  mere 
enumeration  of  the  dates  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
difficulty  of  treatment.  The  authors  in  general  adhere 
to  the  view  that  history  is  primarily  political  and  pay 
but  little  attention  to  the  social  and  economic  side.  In 
method  of  presentation  they  follow  Graetz  almost  with¬ 
out  change,  i.  e.,  using  outstanding  personalities  as  the 
pivot.  The  reviewer  for  one  is  at  variance  with  this  ap¬ 
proach.  Aside  from  that,  there  is  an  abundance  of  fac¬ 
tual  material  for  which  the  student  of  history  may  truly 
be  grateful. 

There  is  running  all  through  the  book  a  strong  na¬ 
tionalistic  bias.  Undue  prominence  is  given  the  Zionist 
movement  as  well  as  the  nationalistic  trend.  The  climax 
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of  the  narrative  is  capped  with  the  “opening  of  the  He¬ 
brew  university  at  Jerusalem,”  to  which  event  the  au¬ 
thors  are  attributing  altogether  too  much  significance. 

The  make-up  of  the  book  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
A  very  valuable  bibliography,  excellent  chronological  ta¬ 
bles,  a  detailed  index,  and  an  attractive  set  of  maps  are 
appended.  In  external  appearance,  too,  the  book  is  a 
credit  to  the  publishers. 

JOSEPH  UTSCHEN. 

The  Borderland  in  the  Civil  War.  By  Edward  Con¬ 
rad  Smith.  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
New  York  University.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1927.  Pp.  viii,  412.  $3.50.) 

The  Borderland  which  the  author  of  this  book  de¬ 
nominates  and  delimits  is  “the  southern  halves  of  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  all  of  Trans-Alleghany  Virginia, 
and  all  but  insignificant  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri.” 
(p.  2.)  He  bases  his  boundaries  on  racial  origins  and 
economic  developments,  both  of  which  he  might  well  have 
pursued  further.  Actual  fighting  takes  up  little  of  his 
time;  instead  he  chooses  wisely  to  discuss  these  topics: 
social  and  economic  conditions,  the  election  of  1860,  the 
defeat  of  proposed  compromises,  the  early  secession 
movement  on  the  border,  Lincoln  and  the  border  states, 
the  response  of  the  North,  the  “restoration”  of  Virginia, 
armed  intervention  in  Missouri,  the  neutrality  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  the  Copperhead  movement,  and  problems  of  the 
border  slave  states.  He  ends  his  work  with  a  conclusion 
and  an  index,  but  he  did  not  see  fit  to  include  a  bibli¬ 
ography,  which,  the  reviewer  holds,  never  requires  more 
time  and  effort  than  it  is  worth. 

This  work  is  largely  a  matter  of  synthesizing  the 
various  findings  and  accounts  of  many  investigators, 
and,  and  if  one  considers  the  knowledge  required  for  such 
operations  and  the  powers  that  must  be  called  into  play. 
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Professor  Smith  has  done  a  valuable  piece  of  work  and, 
therefore,  calls  for  commendation.  Yet  at  best  the  unity 
of  the  Borderland  is  something  that  can  be  much  better 
imagined  than  described.  In  jumping  from  Virginia  to 
Kentucky  to  Ohio  to  Indiana  to  Illinois  to  Missouri  no 
one  could  produce  a  unified  and  continuous  account,  for 
regardless  of  the  erasing  effects  of  general  forces,  states 
will  have  their  own  local  and  peculiar  history.  Professor 
Smith  presumably  intends  to  include  in  his  account  the 
whole  period  of  the  war,  but  the  reviewer  feels  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  conflict  was  somewhat  neglected.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  writes  well  and  it  may  be  for  this  reason 
that  he  sometimes  states  as  fixed  facts  only  surmises  and 
probabilities. 

E.  M.  C. 


